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BISHOP CHALLONER AND HIS PRIESTS! 


HE principal feature in the character of the great and 

venerable man whose life he was the first to write was, says 
Barnard, his zeal: zeal for the glory of God, for the spreading 
of the gospel and for the salvation of souls. He was equally 
zealous for the sanctification of his priests as this, he considered, 
was the chief and indispensable means for promoting the spirit- 
ual welfare of the souls committed to his care. The following 
pages are written in an attempt to portray Bishop Challoner’s 
devotion to his priests and his efforts on their behalf. 


In the month of June 1761, Bishop Challoner was called 
upon by the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda to give an account 
of the state of his clergy who were reported to be “‘so relaxed 
in morals and so lacking in learning’’ that scarcely anyone could 


be found to administer the sacraments. The originator of this 
monstrous charge was Count Haslang, the Bavarian Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James. 

In making his reply to the Cardinal, the Bishop did not 
conceal the fact that some of the missionaries sent to England 
by the rectors of colleges abroad were unfit. Indeed he had 
already had cause to complain that the Jesuit Fathers in charge 
of the English College at Rome allowed to be ordained students 
who would never be admitted to the Society. Such a one was the 
Rev. Michael Tichborne, who spent five years at Douay and 
then a further six in the English College in Rome. He returned 
to England in 1759, but was a complete failure as a missionary 
priest. He proved to be epileptic and as he was unfit to be en- 
trusted with any position of responsibility he was sent to live 
quietly at Standon Lordship. But an incident in which he caused 
a disturbance at the Windmill Inn brought his stay to a close 
and he returned to London. But the Bishop had still more serious 
complaints: that the missionaries sent from Rome were not 
nearly as numerous as they should have been and that ‘‘a great 


1 This study of Bishop Challoner’s relations with his priests is especially timely 
in view of the announcement that His Eminence Cardinal Griffin, assisted by all the 
members of the Hierarchy of England and Wales, is shortly to officiate at the trans- 
lation of the Bishop’s body to Westminster Cathedral.—Eprror. 
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part of them that have been sent, have either been wretched 
tools, or scandalous livers; and several of them have even fallen 
from the Church”. When the Rev. Henry Tichborne Blount was 
made President of Douay in 1770, Bishop Challoner wrote him 
some words of advice. He pointed out those matters that were 
most in need of reform and drew his attention to the fact that 
certain priests who had come from Douay were not only “‘strangers 
to the mortified and penitential spirit of the Gospel, but even to 
common justice and honesty, as some of them have shown by 
the number of debts they contract amongst the laity to the great 
scandal of religion’’.2 The responsibility, however, for this state 
of affairs could not be laid at the door of the Vicar Apostolic who, 
though he had been a bishop for twenty years, had never in that 
time raised anyone to the priesthood ; and as it was not customary 
for ordinations to be held in England it is probable that in all 
his long life as a bishop, Challoner never had the joy of ordaining 
a priest. Moreover, appointments to the English mission both of 
the regular and of the secular clergy were made by their respec- 
tive superiors abroad, and not by the Vicars Apostolic. 

Milner tells us that it was precisely these unworthy priests 
who were the chief subject of the Bishop’s affliction. It was indeed 
owing to his opposition to the appointment of William Ward, 
who had been expelled from the Society of Jesus, as one of the 
chaplains to the Bavarian Ambassador that the latter had made 
the above mentioned charges against the clergy of the London 
District. The presence of a few black sheep amongst the clergy 
of the District was not sufficient justification for condemning all 
the priests as inefficient and immoral. ‘‘ Many of our missioners,” 
Challoner was able to reply, ‘““Seculars as well as Regulars, are 
worthy of commendation, not only in their lives and morals but 
in their knowledge and doctrine. This is abundantly testified, 
by the number of books written by them either in defence of the 
faith or in support of morality, books which are so profitably 
used by our Catholics.”’* 


1 Burton, The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, Vol. II, p. 11. See also Vol. I, 
pp. 361-2. 

2 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 120. 

3 Tbid., p. 25. A contributor to the Catholic Magazine for May 1832, gives a list of 
“Douay Writers” and by way of apology for its imperfection and incompleteness he 
states that “‘in consequence of the penal enactments, every catholic writer, who pub- 
lished any work, even in defence of himself, or his religious principles, was liable to 
be apprehended, and brought before a court of justice, and if found to be a priest, 
to be tried for his life’. When Bishop Challoner replied to the slanders and mis- 
representations of Dr. Middleton, he and his printers ‘“‘were threatened with warrants, 
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In his State and Behaviour of English Catholics from the Reforma- 
tion to the year 1780, published shortly before Challoner’s death, 
the Rev. Joseph Berington? has left us a description of the clergy. 
He had been a professor at Douay where he taught the class of 
Syntax for one year and afterwards the philosophers for three, 
before he left Douay for England in October 1772. “Our priests,” 
he writes, “in their general character are upright and sincere: 
but narrowed by a bad education, they contract early prejudices 
which they very seldom afterwards deposit. The theological lum- 
ber of the schools supplies in their minds the place of more useful 
furniture. Moderately skilled in the Latin and Greek languages, 
they know nothing of their own, nor do they become sensible of 
their manifold deficiencies till it be too late to attempt improve- 
ment. They are bred up in the persuasion that on coming to 
England they are to meet with racks and persecution: they land 
therefore in an enemy’s country, cautious, diffident and respect- 
ful... . A priest is seldom seen in the society of Protestants. The 
Catholics he is told to herd with either are unable to improve 
him, or if able, are seldom willing. Contracted in his circum- 
stances, he has not the means of drawing information from books; 
and unfashioned in the forms of elegant life, his company is not 
asked for. Thus denied all occasion of improvement, if his native 
dispositions will allow him, he soon sits down sullenly contented 
and looks no further. If he ever had ambitions, disuse will in a 
short time lay them asleep; and at sixty he will be the same man 
as he was at. twenty-five.’”? 

As regards the clergy’s ignorance of their own language, 
Challoner had written to the President of Douay College express- 
ing a wish “‘that English were more taken notice of, both to 
read it and write it well; but then good care ought to be taken 
in the choice of books to be put into your people’s hands, for this 
purpose’’.® 
and had to abscond till the storm had passed over. Hence, few or no catholic writers 


affixed their names to their works, for nearly two hundred years; and hence, too, 
arises frequently the extreme difficulty of discovering the names of the authors”. 
Pp. 256-7. 

Ps it is said “that Mr. Berington was the first priest to appear in a black coat, 
and was in consequence blamed by many for needlessly exposing the clergy to insult 
and persecution. Previously Catholic priests almost all wore brown clothes”. Gillow, 
Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics, Vol. I, pp. 191-2. When Horace 
Walpole called at Standon Lordship in 1761 he found the Rev. Richard Kendal 
wearing a grey frock-coat. See also Kirk, Biographies of English Catholics in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, pp. 17-18. 

® Quoted by Ward in The Dawn of the Catholic Revival, Vol. I, p. 14. 
* Burton, op. cit., Vol. II, p. r21. 
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Berington’s description of the clergy is of course a generaliza- 
tion and is applicable above all to those priests who served as 
chaplains in the country houses of the nobility and gentry. In 
London, however, the situation was quite different. It is difficult 
to compute with accuracy the number of priests resident in Lon- 
don during the latter half of the eighteenth century. If we reckon 
them to have been forty, we shall not be over-estimating their 
number, though they may have been more numerous. So the 
London priest no doubt had far more opportunity to meet his 
brethren: he was not so isolated as the priest in the country. He 
was poor, it is true, and probably had very little with which to 
purchase books, but these he could obtain from the Clergy 
Library in Gray’s Inn; although details as to the volumes avail- 


able and the facilities for obtaining them are unfortunately 
lacking. 


The zeal of the London priests was particularly commended 
by Challoner when he reported to Propaganda in 1773 “that 
they labour strenuously and gain much fruit, especially in the 
conversion of many. Outside London, however,” he continued, 
“conversions are rare, and this is to be attributed to the neglect 


of the missionaries and the opposition of the magistrates and 
parsons, who have often raised persecution against those priests 
who have made conversions in the districts.” 

Challoner was no doubt well aware of the danger that young 
priests might lose their fervour. He gave an excellent example 
to all young missionaries, says Barnard, and from the time that 
he came on the mission in 1730 he was ‘‘always very punctual 
and regular in the discharge of every branch of his duty and 
occupations”; and it was thanks to this regularity that he found 
time to write the books and pamphlets that he produced year 
after year. He used to advise young priests to avoid “‘wasting so 
much of their time in idle and useless company”’ where not only 
their faith but their morals were often exposed to danger. What 
Berington considered occasions to improve oneself would probably 
have been condemned by Challoner as waste of time. “‘Of the 
Compotations and Comessations, mentioned by the Apostle, he 
strongly disapproved,” says Butler, ‘‘and strongly dissuaded his 
clergy from attending them. But he sometimes attended dinners 
for effecting purposes of charity. It will show the difference of 


1 Burton, op. cit., II, p. 172. 
Vol. xxvi p* 
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times and manners, to mention, that the dinner to promote ‘the 
relief of the aged poor’, took place on the Feast of St. John the 
Baptist, at a house a little way out of London: One Shilling and 
Sixpence was the reckoning of each person, and the party returned 
to town in time for Vespers.”? 

Milner, who came on the mission from Douay a year or so 
before Challoner died, devotes four pages to the history of certain 
priests who were unfaithful to their calling, but he testifies that 
Challoner “‘had the happiness of seeing round him a great num- 
ber of orthodox, regular, pious, zealous and laborious mis- 
sionaries, who sought not the things that were their own, but the 
things that were of Jesus Christ, who were ready to face the 
greatest disgrace and dangers in noisome and guarded hospitals, 
workhouses or prisons, to save one poor soul, some of whom 
cheerfully gave up their lives, in the performance of this sublime 
charity”. He gives the names of three of these “‘victims of apos- 
tolic zeal: a Mr. White who resided with the bishop in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street; a Mr. Reed, a young missionary from Rome; 
and Mr. Nolan, who attended the French prisoners-of-war, when 
afflicted with a pestilential fever at Winchester’’.? 

At the beginning of the year 1759, soon after he had succeeded 
Bishop Petre as Vicar-Apostolic of the London District, Challoner 
fell seriously ill and was in danger of death. The nature of his 
malady has not been recorded, but it was serious and for some 
months he was unable to attend to his work. One result of this 
sickness was that “it made him redouble his zeal, his vigilance, 
and endeavours to promote the glory of God and the welfare 
of his flock”. The quickest and most efficacious means to this 
end was, he considered, ‘“‘to make Saints of the Pastors them- 
selves”. This was, of course, what he had for years been endeavour- 
ing to bring about both by word and still more by example. He 
had remained at Douay for more than fourteen years after his 
own ordination, when he was already described as “doctrina et 
pietate (si quis alius) conspicuus”, and while he held the office 
of Vice-President the sanctification of the professors themselves, 
as well as that of future priests, was one of the duties assigned to 
him by the Constitutions of the college. “‘Invigilet moribus, pietati 


1 Butler, “Biographical Account of the Right Reverend Doctor Challoner’, in the 
Catholic Magazine, Vol. I, p. 656. , 
2 Life of Dr. Challoner, p. 27. 
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omnium. . . . Suadeat Sacerdotibus et Professoribus, ut animo 
saepe repetant, quam gravia ipsorum humeris onera incumbant.”’ 
But like St. Vincent de Paul he was of the opinion that priests 
engaged in the active works of their ministry were still in need of 
spiritual help and encouragement to enable them to live up to 
their ideals. He recalled not only what St. Vincent had done for 
the spiritual formation and regeneration of the French clergy, 
but also his efforts to assure their spiritual welfare after their 
ordination. These reflections led to his resolving to restart, as 
soon as he should be able to find a convenient opportunity, the 
spiritual conferences ‘‘that had formerly been held by him, but 
for just and weighty reasons had for some years been discon- 
tinued”’.? We are left in the dark as to when the conferences had 
first been established, how long they had continued and the exact 
reasons for their being discontinued. 

It was from St. Vincent de Paul, as has already been pointed 
out, that Challoner drew the idea of these conferences. As our 
information about Challoner’s conferences is incomplete, it will 
perhaps help us to obtain a clearer idea of what he hoped to 
effect if we recall the origin of St. Vincent’s famous Tuesday 
Conferences. The latter did his best to extend the practice of 
annual retreats that were already in vogue and yet he felt that 
something further was needed. After he had sought the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in this matter a certain priest came to him with 
the following proposal. ‘“‘He suggested that a selection should be 
made from amongst those ecclesiastics who had taken part in 
the retreat for ordinands and who were prepared to live a devout 
life. This chosen band should establish ‘some form “f union’ and 
meet together, from time to time, at Saint-Lazare to discourse 
amongst themselves on the virtues of their state and the functions 
of their ministry. As such reunions were being held to deal with 
intellectual and scientific subjects, why not with morals and 
religion?” St. Vincent was pleased with the idea and invited 
several young priests to join the Association he proposed to form. 
It was eventually decided that its members should hold a meeting 
every Tuesday either at Saint-Lazare or at the Collége des 
Bons-Enfants. The first conference was held on Tuesday, 19 July, 
1633, and “‘the subject dealt with was the ecclesiastical spirit: 
why it behoved priests and clerics in Holy Orders to possess this 


1 Barnard, The Life of the Ven. and Rt. Rev. Richard Challoner, p. 108. 
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spirit ; in what it consists, and the means of acquiring, preserving 
and perfecting it’. 

When exactly Challoner found the convenient opportunity 
for restarting his conferences is uncertain: probably it was in or 
before 1761. It would be interesting to know where the con- 
ferences were held, but the name of the meeting-place has not 
been recorded. Perhaps it was in one of the embassy chapels; 
perhaps, for safety’s sake, it was changed from time to time. The 
London clergy were invited to meet once a week. Barnard tells 
us that “‘being assembled the first time, he began by the usual 
address to invoke the light and assistance of the Holy Ghost : then 
in a discourse of about half an hour, explained the nature and 
intent of these Conferences: their practice in foreign countries, 
the great benefits that flowed from this practice, by the great 
reformation that had been wrought in the lives both of the Clergy 
and the people: after which if anyone had anything more to add 
upon the subject, he was desired to speak his mind. And then if 
anyone wanted advice in any matter relating to the exercise of 
his Functions, he proposed his difficulty, and the matter was 
briefly discussed and solved. And the same method was observed 
in all the subsequent meetings’’.? It seems that just as those who 
attended the Tuesday Conferences at Saint-Lazare were members 
of an association having its own rule of life, so those priests who 
came to Challoner’s meetings had a rule that set before them an 
ideal to which they could endeavour to conform. It is set out in 
full by Burton® under the heading: “Regulations agreed upon by 
certain Clergymen desirous to dedicate their labours to God in 
the London Mission’. Whether or not Challoner had before him 
the rule followed by members of the Tuesday Conferences it is 
difficult to say. What does seem certain is that he made use of 
the eight-page pamphlet entitled : “‘Monita Quaedam pro Sacer- 


1 Coste, The Life and Labours of St. Vincent de Paul, Vol. 1, pp. 263-7, and Vol. I, 
Chapter XXVIII. Speaking of these conferences St. Vincent oncé said: “When I 
came to Paris, I had never seen conferences of this sort—at any rate conferences on 
the virtues proper to the ecclesiastical state and on the means of leading a virtuous 
life in that condition. There were, indeed, plenty of Academies in which the clergy 
conferred on various points of doctrine, and in some places, on cases of conscience. 
About fifty years ago, Cardinal de Sourdis introduced into his dioceses of Bordeaux 
this method of dealing with certain points in moral theology: he brought together 
parish priests and others so as to enable them the better to instruct one another, and 
he did so with success. But until we began, there were no conferences of ecclesiastics 
like ourselves on the virtues proper to their state; at least I myself never saw or 
heard of any.”’ (Coste, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 119-20.) 


2 Op. cit., p. 141. 8 Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 27-9. 
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| dotibus Missionariis”, edited by Bishop Benjamin Petre, Chal- 
' loner’s predecessor, in 1741. They were originally drawn up by 
' Bishop Richard Smith, probably while he was in England some 
time between 1625 and 1631, and published with the title: 
“Monita Quaedam utilia pro Sacerdotibus Seminaristis Mis- 
sionariis Angliae’’.} 

A Scotch priest, Mr. John Geddes, who happened to be in 
London on business in March 1770, was present at one of the 
clergy conferences and has left us the following short account of 
it: ““This afternoon I was invited to the conference the Clergy 
have every Monday. The two bishops were present and twelve 
or fourteen churchmen. Bishop Challoner made a pathetic, in- 
structive discourse on a Priest in Lent, with regard to his duties 
towards God, his people, and himself, insisting principally on 
this last head. After he ended everyone proposed what difficulties 
he pleased.’? It was not, however, always Bishop Challoner 
who addressed the gathering: anyone willing to speak was given 
an opportunity to do so. 

When Mr. Geddes visited Challoner the bishop was already 
in his eightieth year and he felt that it would not be long before 
| he was called upon to give an account of his stewardship. He had 
a very vivid sense of responsibility which must have impressed 
| those who attended the clergy conferences during the last years 
_ of his life. Milner, fresh from Douay, was present at some of the 
. last of Challoner’s conferences and tells us how the bishop, ‘‘pour- 
_ ing out the sentiments, that chiefly occupied his mind, dwelt 
} much on the subject of death, and the necessity of being always 
| prepared for that great event; intimating that his own dissolu- 
tion was at hand, and lamenting, with unfeigned sentiments of 
; contrition and humility, that he had not served God better, and 
| been more assiduous in laying in a store of good works against 
| the day of eternity”’. 

While he did his best to keep before the eyes of his priests 
their obligation to strive after perfection, he was not unmindful 
_ of the direction given by Benedict XIV in his brief ‘‘Apostolicum 
' Ministerium” that “every provision possible be made to secure 
, the requisite holiness of life in all future priests’. One of the 
problems in connexion with the seminaries abroad was the selec- 
tion of students for the priesthood, and ever since the days when 
he was vicar-general to Bishop Petre, Challoner had maintained 


1 Gillow, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 514. 2 Burton, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 153. 
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that this should be reserved to Vicars Apostolic and not left to 
the discretion of the superiors of the colleges abroad. He hoped 
thus to eliminate the men of unsuitable character who were 
sometimes sent upon the mission. Though he was himself, as 
Milner says, ‘‘a man of first-rate talents and learning, innocence 
and piety were the qualifications which chiefly determined him” 
in his own choice of candidates for the priesthood. Dr. James 
Archer, who later made a reputation for himself as a preacher, 
was a servant boy at the “Ship”, where Challoner used to preach, 
and “‘it was owing to his appearance of piety on these occasions 
that Challoner observed him, and sent him to Douay”.! This 
insistence on piety in the first place is evident in the following 
extracts from a letter to the Rev. Henry Tichborne Blount, on 
his appointment as President of Douay College in 1770. 

*‘Have a particular eye upon all that are designed for the 
Church or that aspire that way. And be not easy in admitting 
such as do not give sufficient marks of a calling by their piety and 
regularity ; or whose conduct is but equivocal, however they may 
shine as to wit or learning, and, by no means and upon no con- 
sideration, such as may be apprehended habitually addicted to 
any vice. Nor yet such as are incapable of attaining to necessary 
learning, or whose oddity of temper, or crack in the family, or 
behaviour, or want of common discretion disqualifies for the 
calling. 

‘‘And here I cannot but lament that greater care has not 
always been taken in the choice of those that have been admitted 
and even sent amongst us, some of whom have wanted common 
sense; and that many who were sent upon funds have been 
suffered to continue for years after it was evident they were unlike 
to come to anything, occupying the place of more hopeful sub- 
jects. Prefect, professors, etc., should have an eye to this, and give 
timely warning or notice to Superiors that such ought to be sent 
away without loss of time. And this you should insist on. . . . 

**As to the rest, such as you admit, take all possible care to 
procure for them all necessary instructions and special helps ; and 
train them up to a proper way of preaching, exhorting, instruc- 
ting, directing, etc. And, though they are not to neglect their 
school, make them sensible that the most necessary application 
for them, if they would either save themselves or others, is the 
science of the Saints, to be learnt in the school of their hearts, by 

1 Ward, op. cit., p. 30. oe 
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diligence in prayer and the study of the manifold duties and func- 
tions of the priesthood.” 

Of his other activities on behalf of the Colleges abroad it 
must suffice to recall that when the Jesuits were expelled from 
Spain in April 1767, it was chiefly due to the action of Bishop 
Challoner that the colleges at Seville, Madrid and Valladolid 
were saved for the Catholics of England. The Spanish Government 
adopted his suggestion that the three should be amalgamated as 
the funds were insufficient for the maintenance of all three as 
separate establishments, and the revenues of the colleges at 
Madrid and Seville were applied to that at Valladolid. In 1775 
Challoner took steps to reform the college at Valladolid, which 
was in a state of great disorder. He was instrumental in securing 
the appointment as President of the Rev. James Barnard, and 
also raised a considerable sum of money for the needs of the 
college. 

Butler tells us that Bishop Challoner chose for his model in 
the episcopate the holy prelate on whose feast he was consecrated : 
St. Francis de Sales, whose virtues he imitated and whom he 
resembled in his love for his clergy. Of these none held a higher 
place in his affections than the priests who suffered persecution. 
Scanty as was his income he was their chief refuge. ““The expenses 
attending the prosecutions of them, their imprisonments, removals, 
concealments, and other vexations, were almost always discharged 
by him; he defrayed them with kindness and in a manner that 
showed how greatly he honoured the sufferers in their sufferings 
and wants.’’? The persecution of his priests—and it will be remem- 
bered that it was while he was Vicar-Apostolic in 1767 that the 
Rev. John Baptist Maloney was condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment, a sentence later commuted to that of banishment— 
was a source of great grief and anxiety to him. The Gordon Riots, 
. resulting in the destruction of so much Catholic property, con- 
siderably increased both and no doubt hastened his death, 

Before concluding we must draw attention to the harmonious 
relations that always existed between Bishop Challoner and the 
regular clergy of the various orders, for together they constituted 
about half the priests in his district. He encouraged all zealous 
missionaries, “forgetting those party differences which have so 
often proved fatal in this respect, and saying with the great 
Doctor of the Gentiles : So that Christ, by every way be preached, 


1 Burton, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 120-1. * Butler, op. cit., p. 717. 
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in this I rejoice, yea and will rejoice’”’.1 And when in 1773 the 
Society of Jesus was suppressed, Challoner took the opportunity 
to bewail the unmerited misfortune of the Jesuits in his district 
and appointed Fr. Henry Moore, their former provincial, to be 
his vicar-general for all ex-Jesuits in the London District. 
NicHo.Las J. KELty. 


TRIALS OF WAR CRIMINALS 


F one may judge from casual remarks heard occasionally about 
Line various trials of war criminals by representatives of the 
United Nations, and particularly about the great trial of the 
leading Nazis at Nuremberg, the justice of the proceedings has 
been at least queried, if not denied, by some people in England 
who cannot be suspected of any sympathy with Nazism but who 
are concerned at the idea of using the forms of justice to cover 
revenge or raison d’ état. By what right, they ask themselves and 
others, do we claim criminal jurisdiction over these men now 
that the war is over? Goering and his fellow-prisoners are citizens 
of the German Reich; deep-dyed criminals as they are, they were 
never subject to British law. Is it not, then, our duty to leave 
them to be tried by German Courts? If one answers that our 
experience after the four years’ war showed us that we cannot 
trust those Courts to execute justice on German nationals, the 
reply comes that this is no excuse for our violating justice by 
claiming a power of life and death which we do not possess, or at 
any rate have not proved that we possess. Obviously the fact 
that the Nuremberg Court was established by a Charter of the 
United Nations proves no more than that it is acting in the name 
of the victor Powers, and does not affect the fundamenfal question. 

These conscientious doubts raise an important point of inter- 
national law, and ought not to be dismissed as merely another 
example of that British sentimentality which can, at times, be so 
aggravating and disconcerting to our friends and so encouraging 
to our enemies. It may be interesting to consider them from the 
standpoint of one who was not merely a great theologian but also 


1 Milner, op. cit., p. 32. 
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an eminent jurist, an authority on international law to whom 
Grotius himself paid tribute—Francisco Suarez, S.J. (1548-1617). 
He gives it as the common opinion of theologians, and one which 
he accepts as certain, that the victor in a war which he was 
morally justified in waging is entitled, when the war is over, to 
punish the conquered state, as well as to exact from it just 
reparation for the damage it has caused in the course of the war 
(making allowance for the damage it has itself suffered). 

It is not necessary here to discuss his arguments to prove 
that it is possible for a war to be just, and that it is not forbidden 
to Christians to take part in such a war (on the right side, of 
course), nor need we go into the conditions which he specifies as 
essential to the justice of any particular war. Those whose doubts 
about the war trials are under examination are quite convinced 
that the war against the Nazis was morally justified; nor are they 
troubled with scruples about exacting reparations from Germany, 
at least in principle, whatever may be their views about the 
wisdom, economic or political, of putting this principle into 
practice. Their consciences begin to be worried when it is suggested 
that the Nazi leaders should be punished, even after a judicial 
process ; and particularly when the Court claims power to inflict 
the death penalty. (Uruguay has already suggested that the 
United Nations should express disapproval of the infliction of 
the death penalty at Nuremberg; but the basis of this suggestion 
appears to be that Uruguay, which abolished this penalty from 
its legal code forty years ago, considers it incompatible “‘with the 
respect in which the democracies hold human life’, thus raising 
an issue much wider than that of the jurisdiction of the Nuremberg 
Court.) 

The execution of war criminals after the end of a war is not, 
from the moral and juridical point of view, essentially different 
from the destruction of enemy troops during the war. In both 
cases human life is deliberately taken, just as it is by a public 
executioner in the performance of his office. That is a mere 
matter of fact; as a matter of justice, such homicide is an exercise 


1 The relevant passages occur in his Tractatus de Charitate, disp. xiii, de bello, and 
(with regard to punitive justice) in his Opusculum vi, de Justitia Dei. In the Vivés 
edition of Suarez’s works (Paris 1858) the former is in the twelfth volume (p. 737 
et seq.), the latter in the eleventh (p. 515 et seq.; see especially pp. 569-73). The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has included in its series ““The Classics 
of International Law”, selections from the works of Suarez, with an English trans- 
lation. De Bello will be found in the first volume, pp. 797-825, and the translation 
in the second, pp. 800-65 (Clarendon Press, 1944). 
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of jurisdiction, and, if the homicide is to be justified, the jurisdic- 
tion must be valid and duly exercised. Over its own subjects the 
legitimate government of a State has the jurisdiction necessary 
to the general peace and prosperity of the community, and this 
involves the right to punish malefactors whose actions have 
attacked the peace and welfare of the State. In the words of 
Suarez, “the State (respublica), with a view to its common good 
and preservation, has the right to punish offences”’ ; “the sovereign 
can punish subjects when they injure others’, for this is “‘ex- 
tremely necessary for the coercion of malefactors”’ ; “‘it is not every 
offence which a judge has power to punish, but only those which 
militate against the common peace and good of the State’’.1 In 
his treatment of divine justice (sec. 5, no. 9), he observes that, 
although human judges have a strict duty, both as citizens and 
as paid officials, to punish evildoers, they have also a strict duty 
not to impose excessive punishment, but only that which is “‘just 
and legal’. The imposition of just punishment is an act of that 
virtue which is called in the Schools justitia vindicativa, better 
translated “punitive” justice than “vindicative’’, to avoid con- 
fusion with the word “vindictive”. (Suarez uses punitiva as equiva- 
lent to vindicativa.) A just sentence requires that the punishment 
be proportionate to the gravity of the offence, he remarks in his 
treatise on war (sec. 7, no. 7; cf. sec. 4, no. 2). 

So much for the exercise of punitive justice by the government 
of a State in regard to its own citizens, over whom it has jurisdic- 
tion. Suarez uses this as an analogy with the punishment of war 
criminals by victor States. Just as in a State, social order, peace 
and welfare will be destroyed if crimes are permitted to go un- 
punished by legitimate authority, so international order and 
peace cannot long endure if one State can with impunity inflict 
grave injury on another; for example, by seizing part of its terri- 
tory and refusing to restore it and make reparation. But there is 
an important and obvious difference between the political com- 
munity we call the State, in which families, various organizations 
and individuals are organized in a social unity under some form 
of government, and the international community of peoples and 
States, having what Suarez calls ‘‘a quasi-political and moral 
unity” but lacking a common government.? If there is no inter- 


1 De Justitia Dei, sec. 5, par. 7; de Bello, sec. 2, no. 1, and sec. 4, no. 2. 
2 Suarez considered a world-state to be neither necessary for human welfare nor 
practicable. De Legibus, lib. 3, cap. 2, no. 5 (Opera, vol. v, p. 181). 
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national government, who (if anyone) has the jurisdiction 
necessary to exercise the punitive justice which international 
order requires? 

Suarez replies that this jurisdiction is vested in the State 
which has been wronged, and in its friends and allies if it desires 
their help. His argument is that if no one possesses this jurisdic- 
tion and international crimes go unpunished there is no hope of 
a peaceful international order; so the exercise of punitive justice 
as between States is necessary to the welfare of the human race. 
Now penal administration is an essential attribute and function 
of sovereignty in every State, being absolutely necessary for the 
common good of the citizens ; so much so that it would be against 
the natural law for the community to attempt to withhold from 
the government the right to punish crime and to reserve it to the 
individual wronged by the criminal, a course which would open 
the door to all sorts of abuse and social disorders. Internationally, 
however, there is no super-State, no government superior to the 
various sovereign States, with the concomitant right to exercise 
punitive justice. Given these two facts, the absence of an inter- 
national government and the vital necessity for punitive justice, 
the obvious and natural solution of the problem is to conclude 
that the necessary jurisdiction to punish an offending State is 
vested in the State which has been wronged and its friends and 
allies. Suarez points out that before war can justly be declared in 
order to vindicate the rights of a State, the offender must be 
summoned to make satisfaction for its offence; if it refuses, it 
has only itself to blame for falling under the punitive jurisdiction 
of its victorious foe. 

A State, then, waging a just war, is not merely defending 
itself, but using its right to enforce punitive justice against its 
enemy, and its armed forces are its agents in the task. This is the 
principle which Suarez applies as a rule for the conduct of the 
State if victorious. When victory has been achieved, he writes, the 
ruler is entitled to impose on the conquered State such penalties 
as are sufficient for just punishment, and satisfaction, and restitu- 
tion of all the damage it has caused, though he must take into 
account the losses suffered by the enemy during the war (deaths, 
fires, etc.). This, as has been already mentioned, he describes as 





1 This jurisdiction is, in part, founded on international custom, which might have 
established some other method of punishing guilty States. It is part of the jus gentium, 
which is not unchangeable (De Legibus, lib. 2, cap. 19, no. 8, and cap. 20, no. 8, 
Suarez, Opera, vol. v, pp. 169, 172). 
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the common and certain view. The victor is acting as a judge, 
and, like every judge, must not impose penalties disproportionate 
to the offence committed. At the same time he is vested with 
jurisdiction in the interest of international order, and so he may 
take whatever steps are necessary to ensure future peace (e.g. the 
occupation of enemy territory), though he must not use this as an 
excuse to pile up penalties. Amongst these precautions against 
future war, Suarez refuses to include the killing of enemies. But 
his attitude is different towards the killing of enemies as part of 
the punishment of a State. 

This brings us to the heart of the problem with which we are 
concerned, viz. the jurisdiction of the Nuremberg Court to pass 
sentence of death; so Suarez’s words must be quoted: 


If all the aforesaid penalties do not appear adequate to the 
gravity of the offence, it follows [from the right of the victor to 
impose just punishment, etc.] that, after the war is completely 
over, some guilty enemies may be justly put to death, although a 
great number of people ought not to be executed without most 
pressing reason; sometimes, too, the death penalty is justifiable 
as a deterrent to others (ad terrorem aliorum). (De Bello, vii, 7.) 


It is clear that Suarez would raise no objection in principle to 
the infliction of the death penalty by the Nuremberg tribunal on 
guilty prisoners, provided this is justified by the reasons just 
given. But the introduction of the word “guilty”? makes it advis- 
able to note that he firmly rejects the opinion that all adult males 
capable of bearing arms are to be presumed guilty, and that the 
burden of proving their innocence rests upon the prisoners. In a 
judicial process, especially in a criminal trial, he who is not proved 
guilty by convincing evidence is to be presumed innocent, says 
Suarez; adding that, in a whole population, there will certainly 
be those who neither agreed to the unjust war nor tock any part 
in it. 

It is a principle of natural law that no one is to be deliberately 
killed save for certain crimes of his own committing, clearly 
proved against him. Only in this case is human life subject to the 
jurisdiction of men. On the other hand, even those who bear no 
guilt for the unjust war are members of the State which is respon- 
sible for it. Consequently, if the victor State cannot secure full 
reparations from the guilty it can exact the balance due to it 
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from the non-guilty members; and Suarez quotes the eminent 
Dominican Victoria in favour of this. This, however, is taking us 
beyond the scope of the problem with which we began. Those 
whom it has troubled have the key to its solution in the principle 
that the United Nations have jurisdiction over enemy prisoners 
and therefore the right to exercise punitive justice against them. 
The criminal process established at Nuremberg appears to pro- 
vide very carefully against the prisoners being condemned to 
death or other penalties on a mere presumption of guilt, without 
due trial or convincing evidence ; and thus to fulfil the conditions 
on which Suarez insists as demanded by justice. It is, indeed, a 
vindication of that peaceful international order the imperative 
need for which is the basis of the jurisdiction of the Court, as 
national peace and order is the basis of criminal jurisdiction 
within each country. 


Lewis Watt, S.J. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND POLITICS 


N 413, in the seventeenth year of his episcopate, and three 

years after Alaric’s sack of Rome, St. Augustine began to 
write a polemical work against those who were attributing the 
misfortunes of the Empire to its desertion of the gods and to the 
softening influence of Christianity. He went on adding to it for 
thirteen years—the same years during which he was writing his 
anti-Pelagian classics--and the twenty-second and last book of 
De Civitate Dei was finished at the moment when the semi- 
Pelagian controversy began. 

The Doctor of Grace would have been much surprised to 
know that his essay in controversial history was to ensure his fame 
in the far future in places where his theology had been long for- 
gotten; he would have been much more surprised to know that 
it was to earn him a chapter to himself in twentieth-century 
text-books of the history of Political Thought, with such remark- 
ably assorted company as Plato, Dante, Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
Rousseau and Karl Marx. 


The consistent popularity of The City of God during the thousand 
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years following its publication is beyond question; it is wit- 
nessed by the fact that over five hundred MSS. of it still survive, 
the earliest dating from the sixth century. There were twenty-four 
editions of it during the first generation of printing (1467-95) and 
many translations, including John Healey’s in 1610. There is 
more room for disagreement about the nature and extent of its 
influence (i.e. of the ideas which have been consciously or un- 
consciously read into it), especially on politics, and still more 
room for disagreement about the nature and extent of its author’s 
own “political thought’. This article is concerned mainly with 
the latter question, but on the former also, though it would require 
separate and lengthier treatment, some suggestions will inevitably 
emerge. 

The variety of opinion referred to can be briefly indicated: 
the German socialist Sommerlad quite seriously saw the work 
as a communist industrial and economic programme for the 
Middle Ages. Gierke and other Germans saw it as the text-book 
of extreme theocracy or “‘clericalism’”’. Many have saddled Augus- 
tine with a Manichean view. of the State as intrinsically evil. 
Among English scholars, as will appear below, interpretations 
have been, if less extreme, equally divergent. 

Nobody, nowadays at least, supposes that The City of God is 
primarily concerned with politics, or that it is a treatise on Church 
and State. Yet, though most commentators begin their task by 
stating this truism, few of them reach the end without forgetting 
it and attempting to rear inverted pyramids of “‘political theory” 
upon Augustine’s obiter dicta. 

The City of God falls into two parts. The first ten books are 
directed to the author’s original purpose: the detailed refutation 
of the claims of paganism in its various forms. The last twelve 
expound the famous “philosophy of history’’, epitomized in the 
first sentence of book xiv, c. 28: “Fecerunt itaque civitates duas 
amores duo; terrenam scilicet amor sui usque ad contemptum 
Dei, coelestem vero amor Dei usque ad contemptum sui.” The 
two “‘civitates’’ are of course primarily theological concepts ; their 
division originates with the Fall of the angels, they are “‘perplexae 
in hoc saeculo invicemque permixtae’’, and they will be finally 
separated at the Judgement. Human history is simply scanned in 
terms of this division. “Augustine,” says M. Gilson, “reduced the 
history of the world to that of sin and grace: he considered the 
cosmic drama as a function of the drama of his soul.”” The point 
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is reinforced if it is remembered that The City of God was written 
over the same period as the great masterpieces of Grace; and as 
it progresses it becomes more and more plainly an illustration 
of those masterpieces from a historical standpoint. The distinc- 
tively Christian idea of the history of mankind, that it is not one 
of continuous decadence or of indefinite progress, but of progress 
orientated towards a definite term, was, as Gilson says, formulated 
in the most forcible manner by Augustine. Everything in the 
De Civitate Dei is interpreted from the standpoint of finality, of 
an intense feeling of the scope and penetration of Providence ; 
and this standpoint (the exact opposite of that held by such a 
representative modern liberal as H. A. L. Fisher) has a decisive 
effect on its author’s “‘political views”. One further point: “It 
must be admitted,” writes Scheeben, “that Augustine did not 
establish the distinction between the natural and the supernatural 
as clearly as could be wished.” If this is applicable at 
all it is applicable to the rhetorical and discursive polemics 
of the De Civitate Dei, and in writers who are already not 
very clear about the distinction this fact has caused much 
floundering. 

What Christian “political thought’”’ was there before Augus- 
tine’s time? The age of the martyrs was obviously not favourable 
to its development. ‘Wonder not if the world hate you,” Our 
Lord had said, and it was easy enough for Christians to identify 
“the world” with the persecuting Roman authority and to remain 
at the best indifferent to the power of the State. Certain passages 
of St. Paul’s epistles suggest that he saw and was anxious to 
check a more dangerous tendency—the tendency to interpret 
the “liberty of the sons of God” in a gross, anti-social manner, 
as a title to emancipation from social order; to confuse hatred 
of ‘‘the world” with an anarchical spirit. Whether St. Paul saw 
or merely foresaw such a danger, he spoke very clearly on the 
matter—most notably in Rom. xiii, 1-7, which became of course 
the classical point of departure for Christian political discussion, 
and in 1 Tim. ii, 2. The same theme is treated in 1 Peter ii, 13-17: 
apart from those crises in which “we ought to obey God rather " 
than men’, Christians must submit peacefully to authority; they 
must not use their freedom as a pretext for wrongdoing and so 
give ground for reproach. Submission to authority is “the will 
of God’; and political power is, at least to that extent, of divine 
origin—a dispensation of Providence. Yet the relations between 
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Church and political power were clearly capable of modification, 
especially if a different state of affairs should arise. For the mo- 
ment such peaceful submission was quite compatible with indif- 
ference to “the world”. But inevitably the growth and acceptance 
of the Church must at length demand a positive attitude to the 
secular authority, and what history suggests as the most funda- 
mental social problem must then arise. 

The edicts of toleration brought it to a head, and several 
solutions appeared—none of them entirely unforeseen. One was 
exemplified in Eusebius of Caesarea, the historian and fulsome 
panegyrist of Constantine, and in a more sinister form in his 
namesake of Nicomedia. It was in tune with the optimistic 
““Pelagian” Greek spirit and with the theocratic traditions of the 
Orient; it had been foreshadowed by Origen (whose “City of 
God” was simply the converted Empire), and it was eventually 
to be labelled Caesaropapism. The other extreme is seen in the 
Donatists and in the nationalist Monophysites of Syria and 
Egypt, who scornfully dubbed those of their fellow-countrymen 
who remained in communion with Constantinople “‘Melkites’’, 
King’s men. In the Western Church a balance was maintained, 
which is classically illustrated in writing and action by St. 
Ambrose, a great patriot but a greater critic of the State and 
vindicator of ecclesiastical independence. 

Where did St. Augustine stand? He was an African, not an 
Italian. Nationalist and anti-imperial feeling was widespread and 
of long standing in Roman Africa, and by no means confined to 
Donatists. It would perhaps be not very wide of the mark to 
compare St. Augustine’s attitude to the Roman Empire with 
that of a cultured, travelled, but patriotic Irishman of our own 
day to the British Empire. 

Augustine would not be swayed by mere emotion, but emo- 
tion would stimulate his critical faculty, and there was plenty to 
criticize. The City of God is full of rhetoric against the-abuses of 
Imperialism, abuses which the “conversion” of the Empire had 
as yet done little to mitigate and which Augustine, as a bishop 
and a judge, had thrust upon him daily. It was part of his vast 
labours to stand between the helpless poor and the great, rapa- 
cious, servile bureaucracy, and there is strong personal feeling 
behind his laments for the civic virtues of a bygone Rome and 
his advocacy of small states. He has been likened to St. Leo or 
Prudentius because of his praise of ancient Roman virtue, but 
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the comparison will not survive a reading of book v of The City 
of God. A discussion of the origins of Rome is significantly pre- 
faced with a chapter (xi) on the universal Providence of God. 
The Empire (c. xii) was but an instrument for God s design, built 
by a few worthies whose motive for virtue was honour and glory; 
the best that could be said for them was that they saw virtue as 
the only means of access to honour —therefore “‘they have received 
their reward’’, the reward they aimed at (c. xv). Roman power 
was expanded by blood and cruelty, and only glory or human 
respect (which disgraces virtue, c. xx) kept its better rulers from 
naked domination. The righteous ruler (this is one of the few 
mentions of him) is merely a blessing which befalls man through 
God’s mercy—and in the same way the rule of such as Nero 
(c. xix) “non datur nisi summi Dei Providentia, quando res 
humanas judicat talibus dominis dignas’’. 

Considered as a “‘political theory”’ this will certainly not please 
a modern liberal of even the lightest tinge. It did not please 
A. J. Carlyle, who? speaks of its “curious infelicity’”’ and sees in 
ita beginning of the doctrine of absolute Divine Right and of 
the unlawfulness of resistance. This is a fair instance of the com- 
mon weakness for putting too much weight on Augustine’s refer- 
ences to politics. The whole context shows that no more is intended 
than that Providence fermits evil rulers as a punishment for sin 
(which is not a “‘political’’ idea at all)—certainly not that this 
permission makes their rule legitimate (which is). 

To follow this matter further it is necessary to turn to book 
xix, where Augustine discusses “the State” in more general terms, 
and (in fulfilment of a promise made in book ii, c. 21) considers 
Cicero’s definition of a “‘populus”: “‘coetus juris consensu et 
utilitatis communione sociatus”’. He argues that on this definition 
Rome never was a “‘respublica’’, since it denied God His right 
by worshipping idols (book xix, c. 21). He repeats this (c. 23) asa 
principle of general validity, and then (c. 24) offers an alterna- 
tive definition of “‘populus” : “‘coetus multitudinis rationalis rerum 
quas diligit concordi communione sociatus”. On this definition, 
he admits, the Romans were a “populus” and their state a 
“respublica’’. These passages are the centre of the discussion of 
Augustine’s political views. A. J. Carlyle considers the omission 
of “right” from the definition of the State as a deplorable error if 
seriously intended, and connects it with the non-resistance theory 


“1 Christian Church and Liberty, p. 62. 
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which he reads into book v.1 J. N. Figgis sees in the passage a 
definite and intentional discarding of a “‘clericalist’”’ definition of 
the State, and likens Augustine to Luther as advocating non- 
resistance on the ground that earthly peace and security are of 
such high value that no amount of civil tyranny can justify 
insurrection. Augustine’s definition, he says, “allows to the com- 
munity the full rights of a commonwealth irrespective of its moral 
character” ; and he gives no sign of sharing Dr. Carlyle’s pain at 
this.? 

Another book whose thesis rests heavily on this passage is 
L’ Augustinisme Politique, by Professor Arquilliére of l'Institut 
Catholique. He attributes the rise of the mediaeval “theocracy’’, 
the gradual absorption of the “droit naturel’ of the State by 
ecclesiastical authority and the submersion of natural law in 
supernatural “‘justitia’” (what Dr. Figgis calls “‘clericalism’’, in 
fact) to “l’Augustinisme politique’—i.e. to the influence of an 
impoverished and over-simplified version of Augustine’s subtle 
political thought, for which (and this is the point I am mainly 
concerned with) he practically absolves Augustine from blame; 
doing so mainly on the ground that Augustine, in the definition 
which he substitutes for Cicero’s, clearly vindicates the “droit 
naturel” of the State. 

Here are three very different versions of this crucial passage, 
and one might add a fourth—that of Bernheim, Dahn, and others, 
who go further than Carlyle and roundly accuse Augustine of 
handing over the State to the Devil, i.e. of identifying it absolutely 
with the “civitas terrena’”’. 

Which, if any, of these views is justified? St. Augustine, says 
Arquilliére (op. cit., p. 20), “in the De Civitate Dei was the first 
of the Fathers to formulate a theory of the State’’. It is this that 
seems to me the great misconception about The City of God: far 
more is made of Augustine’s political views than he would have 
dreamed of making himself. In fact the passage under“discussion 
seems not to suggest any preoccupation at all with the “natural 
right” of the State, but rather a deliberate anxiety to play down 
the importance of political considerations. Already this is suggested 
by the aim and circumstances of the whole work as we have out- 
lined them above: Augustine was anxious to deflate pagan 


1Mediaeval Political ae Vol. I, p. 165; Social and Political Ideas of some Great 
Mediaeval Thinkers, p 


2 Political Aspects ore 2. " Augustine’s “City of God”, pp. 62-4. Italics mine. 
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Imperial pride. But there are still weightier reasons. Augustine 
was one of the greatest exponents of that “‘interiorization of 
morality” which, says M. Gilson, “is one of the most important 
consequences for philosophy which flow from the Bible and the 
Gospel”. The ancients tended to see the “good life” as encom- 
passed in the successful cultivation of ‘“‘appropriate acts’’, officia: 
the good life could be “‘manufactured”’. Allied to this was a ten- 
dency to over-estimate the value and importance of external, 
social and political action. “St. Augustine therefore made an 
admirable choice of the point at which to direct his attack on the 
morals of Pelagianism, that is to say Hellenism, when he con- 
demned it for admitting that genuine virtues could exist at all 
when the end of all virtue worthy of the name (God) remained 
unknown.” According to St. Augustine, man seeks no more to 
manufacture a happy life after he has been lifted up by charity; 
rather will he ask it of God, who alone can give it, i.e. ultimately 
by giving Himself." 

I do not think it is possible to read the De Civitate Dei (a work 
aimed at the pagans and written over the whole period of its 
author’s anti-Pelagian campaign) without being convinced that 
he had this particular purpose in mind. De Labriolle puts the 
point extremely well: “On ne voit pas qu'il s’intéresse vraiment 
aux conditions techniques de la bonne marche des Etats, a 
Porganisation rationelle des collectivités humaines. II] ne spécule 
point sur la valeur propre des diverses formes d’institutions, ni sur 
les conceptions abstraites du bien publique. Quel que soit le cadre 
social ot il vit, tout chrétien peut faire son salut; et au lieu d’user 
son temps a essayer de le changer, mieux vaut l’employer a se 
changer soi-méme, dans le sens d’une ameélioration toujours plus 
sensible.”’? The very next chapter following the famous “‘cynical”’ 
definition of the State seems decisively significant: it (book xix, 
Cc. 25) stresses the fact that virtues without true religion are potius 
vitia: “Non est ab homine sed super hominem quod hominem 
facit beate vivere.”’ It seems not too much to say that the opening 
words of book v, c. 17, sum up, if not Augustine’s political views, 
at any rate his estimate of their importance: “For what skills 
it in respect of this short and transitory life, under whose dominion 
a mortal man doth live, so he be not compelled to acts of impiety 
or injustice.’’* 


1 Cf. Gilson, Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, pp. 357-8, and notes. 
2 In Dict. Hist. et Géograph. Eccl., tom. V, col. 465. Italics mine. 
3 Healey’s translation. 
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From this point of view the explanation of Augustine’s alter- 
native to Cicero’s definition is easy. He has no doubt that social 
life is natural to man, in. whatever condition of the human race. 
But equally he has no doubt that political organization, like 
slavery, is only natural to fallen man; it is a consequence of sin, it 
may assume the form of punishment for sin, and (as the pagans 
need to be shown) it is no remedy for sin. Rational beings asso- 
ciate in a political group because they “agree on the things they 
love’, i.e. as we should say, because they share a culture or a 
philosophy of life. But their rightness or wrongness, even their 
true corporate being, will depend upon what that philosophy is, 
what “the things they love”’ are. ‘“‘Pondus meum amor meus...”’. 
In this sense the only true “‘civitas”’ is the civitas Dei—which is 
not at all the same thing as saying that the only state is a Christian 
state, much less that an officially Christian state is any sort of 
Utopia. A good Christian prince, like Theodosius, is a blessing 
from God, but not a permanent one; he makes little difference 
to the enduring state of things, and he dies and gives way to 
someone like Honorius. In book v, c. 24 (the beautiful and justly 
celebrated ‘Mirror of Princes’’), Augustine sketches his ideal of a 
Christian Emperor, but he leaves us in no doubt that it is pri- 
marily an ideal. The sense is: ““We Christians judge an Emperor 
by these and these criteria’’—not: “Only be baptized and this is 
the sort of Emperor you will be”—much less: “Only be ruled by 
the clergy and this is the sort of Emperor you will be.’’ Though 
he is writing against the pagans, he is markedly careful not to 
over-exploit the apologetical possibilities of the Christian Empire: 
he is too realistic for that. 

“St. Augustine’s theory of the Civitas Dei was, in germ, that of 
the mediaeval papacy, without the name of Rome.” Thus Pro- 
fessor C. H. Turner. Dr. Carlyle, as we have seen, finds there 
the germ of the Divine Right of Kings—‘‘that intensely Protes- 
tant doctrine’, as Mr. Belloc calls it. For Sir Ernest Barker “‘there 
is latent (in book xix, c. 14) the great modern principle of ‘libera 
chiesa in libero stato’.”’? Lord Bryce, thinking of the effect on 
Charlemagne of The Mirror of Princes (Eginhard says it was his 
favourite reading) remarks: “It is not too much to say that the 
Holy Roman Empire was built upon the foundation of the De 
Civitate Det.” 

It is surely a great deal too much to say. The variety of these 


1 Cambridge Mediaeval History, 1, 173. 2 Notes to Healey’s translation. 
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deductions is enough to suggest that they are anachronistic and 
unprofitable. Searching in books for the ancestry of political 
ideas is a perilous sport, especially when it takes us back from the 
mediaeval to the ancient world—to which latter Augustine most 
certainly belonged in so far as he shows no sign of foreseeing the 
entirely novel conditions which were to govern the formation of 
mediaeval Christendom. The fact that he does not expressly, 
recognize a right of resistance does not seem to me to prove‘ 
that, had he thought about the matter at all, he would have had 
any different theory on the question from, say, St. Thomas. (He 
explicitly qualifies his ‘indifference’ to the State with “si re- 
ligionem non impedit’”’.) He would simply have denied that the 
necessary condition, reasonable hope of success, could be present 
in the Empire. He was that much a man of his time. Professor 
Arquilliére may be right when he says that Augustine would have 
been astonished at the idea of Innocent I deposing the Emperor 
Honorius. The cause of his surprise would have been the same. 
But we have no means of conjecturing what he would have 
thought if he had been there to be consulted in Hildebrand’s time 
—about an Emperor who, it could be argued, owed his title to 
the Church. As for the natural foundation of political authority, 
so little was he concerned with politics and so limited was his view 
of the State’s function that he was not interested enough to canvass 
the question, and he certainly put forward no theory on it in the 
De Civitate Det. 

It may be asked, what then did Augustine conceive to be the 
value of the State to a Christian? For answer to this we must 
follow the main theme of the nineteenth book, of which the 
digression on Cicero is an interruption. It is the theme of peace. 
Man naturally desires peace, but not necessarily peace based on 
justice: the aim of the robber is peace, but the peace which he 
imposes is an illusory peace. Augustine seems prepared to use the 
term in a very broad sense, and it must not be understood univo- 
cally. The state of wretchedness (miseria) is per se the negation of 
peace, but those who merito justeque miseri sunt thereby have 
nonnulla pax, because peace is the tranquillity of order, and they 


1 This is perhaps the place to mention the famous tag from book iv, c. 4, which 
has been the subject of so much debate: “‘Remota itaque justitia, quid sunt regna 
nisi magna latrocinia?”’ It is hard to resist the impression that it is no more than an 
anti-imperialist ejaculation (the itaque sets it in its context, which is a discussion of 
Imperialist wars), which Augustine was never interested enough to “reconcile” with 
his other political ‘obiter dicta. The De Civitate Dei has its (very small) place in the 
‘*Retractationes’’, but there is no reference to this. 
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partake of order in so far as they have their deserts! But he con- 
stantly re-affirms that there is only one pax vera, that of the City 
of God. “‘All the peace we have here, be it public or peculiar, is 
rather a solace to our misery than an assurance of our felicity” 
(book xix, c. 27). We are thus led to the well-known aphorism 
of c. 26: “Utimur et nos pace Babylonis” ; “the peace of God’s 
enemies is useful to the piety of his friends as long as their earthly 
pilgrimage lasts.” This is as near as Augustine ever gets to a 
theory of the State; there is nothing here which excludes a droit 
naturel d’ Etat; nor is there anything which establishes it; there is 
certainly nothing which suggests an absorption of the State in a 
theocracy. The peace of the children of the world is something 
that belongs to them and we can use it. But the only point worth 
repeating is the essential difference between it and pax vera. St. 
Thomas, said Lord Acton, was the first Whig (correcting Johnson, 
who said the Devil was). He might have given the honour, with 
similar qualifications, to St. Augustine. Yet, Whig or no, he 
would not have agreed with his commentator Dr. Figgis that “‘it 
is impolitic and even wrong to condemn or promote (sic) legisla- 
tion on the ground that it conflicts with the law of the Christian 
Church”. 

“‘Utimur et nos pace Babylonis.”” There is no sign of an attempt 
to work out the implications of this in relation to Church and 
State. (If you presume such a thing in the De Civitate Dei you fall 
into Sir Ernest Barker’s error.) St. Ambrose on the other hand 
had begun to tackle the problem twenty-three years before the 
De Civitate Det was commenced—and not only on paper but in 
practice. “His policy,”’ says de Labriolle, ‘had a threefold object : 
to protect the Church against any violence or rashness of the 
State; to compel the civil power to respect the moral law even in 
activity not specifically religious—and that under pain of eccle- 
siastical censure; to promote union between Church and State of 
such a sort that, far from putting all cults on the same footing, 
it should show (though without violence or blood) its unique 
favour to Catholicism, and should discourage the rest.” This takes 
us very much further towards “mediaeval theocracy”? than any- 
thing in ““The City of God’. 

The second of the above objects, continues de Labriolle, 
inspired Ambrose in his dispute with Theodosius over the massacre 
in Thessalonica. Augustine in his chapter on Theodosius men- 


1 Op. cit., p. 112. 
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tions this affair, but all he sees in it is an example of the Em- 
peror’s humility. It was certainly that, but it was, considered 
from a “political” point of view, a great deal more. This is not, 
of course, to advance a thesis that St. Ambrose was a greater 
thinker than St. Augustine ; it is merely to say that he was thinking 
about something different. 

Anyone is entitled to speculate as to what St. Augustine’s 
interest in politics or views on them would have been if he had 
stayed in Milan or lived in the time of Gregory VII or St. Thomas 
Aquinas. What seems certain is that his interest in the State as 
such was as slight as his estimate of its place was (comparatively) 
low. In this he represents a view which was far from being with- 
out its influence ; but it was in fact largely contrary to the tradition 
on which mediaeval Christendom was built, and which derived, 
much more from Ambrose and those who shared his opinions. ' 
As for the great political thinkers of the Scholastic golden age, it 
could be shown without much difficulty that they were less 
dependent on Augustine and less liable to misinterpret him than 
some of his modern academical commentators. 

To conclude: though the De Civitate Dei is not much concerned 
with politics, its “placing” of them should be of the utmost value 
and appositeness to our own day. Anyone who reads the work 
will hardly deny (whether he shares St. Augustine’s political 
“pessimism” or not) that it strikes more chords in 1946 than, say, 
the De Monarchia of Dante or Thomas Paine’s The Rights of Man. 
Its author would have been more at home in an age of Concordats 
than in an age of “sacerdotal’” Emperors and Most Christian 
Kings; and he has much that is pertinent to say at a time when 
men who are spiritually and physically starving are told, with 
some degree of solemnity, that this or that political change of air 
will ‘“‘wipe all the tears from their eyes’’. 


W. A. Purpy. 
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THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF 
ST. STEPHEN FOR ALTAR SERVERS 


AN IDEAL ForRM oF APOSTLESHIP 


VERY zealous priest who is concerned with young people 

wishes to establish them so firmly in the knowledge of their 
faith and the practice of their religion that they may face life with- 
out fear, remain steadfast among its dangers, and lead a straight- 
forward Christian life which will draw others to Our Lord. 

From this preoccupation have sprung the sodalities of our 
schools and our parochial clubs. All these forms of activity are 
good provided their primary purpose is not left in the background. 
They are not meant to supply young and old with occupation and 
amusement during their leisure hours: priests have much more to 
give, and people, perhaps unconsciously, and often timidly, crave 
for something better. If they discover, or we discover to them, 
where true satisfaction of the heart lies, it will give a genuine 
Catholic tone and aim to their lives. In other words, we must 
lead people to God, and train them to the interior life which is the 
soul of Christianity. 

Another wrong tendency might be to stress particular obliga- 
tions and forget essentials. A fervent Christian life consists in union 
with God, manifesting itself in prayer, the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, assistance at Mass and Benediction, and proved genuine 
by conscientiousness in one’s daily duties, charity to one’s neigh- 
bour, and submission to God’s Will in all things, but especially 
in one’s trials. To which add zeal for souls. All organizations are 
to be judged by this criterion. 

Now there does exist a form of Apostleship whose sole purpose 
is to bring boys and men to the altar which is the life-spring of 
grace and holiness, namely the Archconfraternity of St. Stephen 
for altar servers. Founded by Fr. Hamilton Macdonald at Ham- 
mersmith in 1905 and approved by the Hierarchy and by the 
Pope, it is now established in over 100 centres, most of which are 
in England, and a few abroad.} 

The Archconfraternity seeks to sanctify its members by their 
presence and service at the sacred ceremonies, It has that speciality 


1 The present Director is Rev. E. S. Sutton, Church of the Most Sacred Heart, 
Ruislip, Middlesex, from whom full information may be obtained. 
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of bringing boys and men to hear Mass and attend Benediction 
by giving them the privilege of an active part in the sacred 
Liturgy; and this no other Youth Movement has for its primary 
object and method. 

An altar server of St. Stephen receives not only training in 
ceremonial, but also instruction in the value of the Mass and 
Sacraments, because he must understand what he is doing. This 
teaching is dispensed to members of all ages at the monthly, or 
more frequent, meetings, and has a bearing on the whole spiritual 
life. 

A Guild member is eager to serve Mass any day when needed. 
He is taught to recollect himself in prayer before entering the 
sanctuary and to kneel in thanksgiving for a few minutes after 
serving. On a Sunday, instead of standing without a book at the 
back of the church, he is on duty in the sanctuary, or, if it is not 
his turn, kneels vested in the choir, following the Mass in his 
missal,1 

The Guild member is given to understand that serving is a 
privilege and must become a loyalty. It creates in his life an 
interest that is spiritual, counterbalancing the secular influences 
which tend to weaken or destroy his piety. His service in the 
sanctuary fills him with a new and keener sense of his Christian 
dignity, which cannot but have a salutary effect in all the activities 
of his life. 

A boy’s spirituality is very deep and, though quite solid, often 
hardly discernible. This reticence may be due to his living in a 
Protestant country where religion is a secret of conscience: but it 
is neither normal nor healthy. Religion and piety should be taken 
for granted, and openly admitted, yet without becoming osten- 
tatious or cumbersome. Now in this matter the Archconfraternity 
has the great advantage over many other organizations of giving 
to piety its normal externals as a matter of course. A boy or man 
‘in cassock and cotta may kneel or stand erect at the altar with 
hands joined, and so make a sincere, external profession of faith 
and piety without causing any surprise. He may walk in a pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament with fervour and dignity, in no 
way deterred by human respect, because it is quite understood 
that an altar server should so act. 


1 Where the sanctuary is too small to accommodate a choir of 20 or 30 servers, 
seats can be arranged for them in front of the Communion Table, or benches reserved 
in the nave in front of the faithful. This is successfully practised in several Guild 
parishes. 
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A boy so trained and faithful, especially when encouraged by 
good parents at home, is certainly a consolation to God and His 
Church; and I know of no other training that can more effectively 
foster vocations to the sacred priesthood. Very few boys will know 
better what the Mass means in one’s life or will have shown 
greater generosity in God’s service than fervent members of the 
Archconfraternity who have made a spiritual hobby of its activi- 
ties and interests. All priests, therefore, whose special work is to 
make Catholics more vocation-minded, or to prepare and recruit 
aspirants to the priesthood, may be usefully recommended to 
create active centres of altar servers whom the Archconfraternity 
would train to piety and the Liturgy, so that among so many 
fervent boys God may deign to choose holy and zealous priests. 

But apart from helping with this all-important work of voca- 
tions, the Archconfraternity has a more general usefulness. No 
one can deny that laymen gain immensely by being closely asso- 
ciated with the sacred ceremonies, and intelligently taught their 
meaning and fruitfulness. More than that. Just as the Scout Move- 
ment abolishes condescension and has succeeded in fusing all 
classes, from King and public men to the poorest boys, in one 
free and cordial friendship, so the Guild of St. Stephen can bring 
together, without humiliation on one side or arrogance on the 
other, both great and humble. If the Archconfraternity is estab- 
lished in a Catholic public school, the boys will benefit by it; then, 
if at holiday-time they find the same Guild in their parish, they 
will naturally serve with the members there, and so establish a 
contact which will later become still closer by attendance at the 
Guild meetings. There the public schoolboy will be able to help, 
to instruct, to lead, and the boys of the parish will share in the 
privileges of the more fortunate members ; for should not educa- 
tion be rather a service than a social barrier? Grouping boys and 
men of all classes around the tabernacle, and training them to 
serve together in the same ‘‘uniform”’ and with the same loyalty, 
is a very Catholic way of promoting charity and sociability. 

No more than class, does age create any difficulty in the Arch- 
confraternity. It admits little boys and grown men, and a parish 
can be proud of its servers who are jubilarians of the sanctuary 
and have remained faithful all their lives to Mass and Benedic- 
tion, Confession and Communion, because the Guild trained 
them, shielded them, and kept them. A father may be an active 
server, and his little son trained to walk in his footsteps, an en- 
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rolled server wearing the same red cord and bronze medal of St. 
Stephen. 

Far-reaching as its spiritual possibilities are, the Archconfra- 
ternity is the simplest of organizations. Members serve for a six 
months’ period of probation and are then enrolled. After re- 
hearsals they serve at the altar in different capacities as required. 
At occasional meetings they are given spiritual advice, and instruc- 
tion on the ceremonies and their meaning. A monthly bulletin 
maintains contacts between branches. Many priests have founded 
independent Guilds on these very lines and subsequently dis- 
covered that their personal ideas had already received the sanc- 
tion of the Holy See in the form of St. Stephen’s Archconfraternity. 
Accordingly they have asked for canonical erection and affiliation, 
so as to participate in the graces, prayers and indulgences of other 
centres, 

The success and growth of a Guild so founded depends very 
much on the interest shown by the priest in charge of the Branch. 
He alone can animate the group with that spiritual eagerness and 
piety which are the hall-mark ofa genuinely religious undertaking. 
As for all the details of serving and rehearsals, the priest can rely 
on a competent lay president or assistant who may be found 
already equipped or whom he may himself train for this purpose. 
It is also a fact of experience that as a Guild grows, the older 
members try to keep up traditions and show willingness in train- 
ing the younger generations, and so lighten to a very great extent 
the burden of a priest director. His role will then consist in 
supporting, approving and encouraging. 

One immediate and practical benefit to the priest will be that 
each morning his Mass will be served by a pious, well-trained 
server, and not merely ‘‘answered’’ from a distance by a female 
voice, as so often happens even in the so-called fashionable 
churches. And on a Sunday the celebrant will be assisted by a 
court of fervent acolytes as becomes a royal pageant. 

The extreme simplicity of the Guild’s functioning enables it to 
fit in with most other parochial activities: I mean that whatever 
associations are promoted among the parishioners, there must 
always be room, and a need, for altar servers who receive training ; 
and the Archconfraternity exists only to do this with efficiency 
and constancy, and to ensure that serving becomes a means of 
sanctification. It is true that if a young man joins, say, the Legion 
of Mary, with its meetings, devotions, and continual calls upon 
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his generosity, he may not be able to spare time and thought 
enough for the full activities of an all-round altar server. But 
apart from an extreme case of a very active spiritual association, 
the Archconfraternity can often become the spiritual nucleus, the 
training ground in spirituality, for any Youth Movement. It would 
be the ‘‘soul’’ of a club that might otherwise promote only studies, 
or hobbies, or social activities; and yet at the same time remain 
sufficiently independent to benefit boys who are not club members. 

Contrariwise, where the Guild of St. Stephen is founded pre- 
viously to any other association, it can be the starting point for 
radiating activities of all kinds: sports, handicrafts, etc. Many a 
Guild is also a cricket club, or a youth club, and the members 
gain rather in friendship and charity for having first prayed to- 
gether and served in company at the altar. These “‘outside’’ ac- 
tivities, though so lively and cordial in a newly founded or growing 
Guild, are nevertheless unessential, and may eventually be de- 
tached from it; but they will always gain vitality and virility, and 
promote a Catholic spirit among their members, if the Archcon- 
fraternity continues to be their spiritual mainstay. 

A priest may even interest his whole parish in the Liturgy, in 
religious training, and in providing the requisites for the sanc- 
tuary, by inviting his people to Guild meetings in which a Litur- 
gical Quiz will instruct victims, questioners and audience, and 
very often amuse them. In more than one parish the faithful have 
become Church-proud by this means. 

Many members of the Hierarchy encourage the work of the 
Archconfraternity for altar servers; some particularly, like his 
Grace the Archbishop of Birmingham, often suggest the erection 
of Branches; and others, as his Lordship the Bishop of Plymouth, 
are inclined to see in it an ideal form of Apostleship. 

It is to be hoped therefore that the Archconfraternity may be 
better known, more actively promoted, and more widely estab- 
lished ; and so, working with a zeal reminiscent of St. Stephen’s, 
train boys and men to solid piety and the dedication of a full 
Christian life, and thus make England and its Empire more 
fervent and worthier of God’s grace and of conversion to Him. 

G. Harrison, S.C.J. 
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A SAINT OF THE MONTH 


APRIL 21ST—ST. ANSELM, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


HOUGH in other respects a most courteous and companion- 

able saint, Anselm of Aosta, born to wealth and station under 
the shadow of the Alps in the year of the Dark Ages 1033, is not 
too obliging when humbly begged to enter with all his glory a 
little house of words made of about four thousand half-baked 
bricks. But then he was not the first to be invited to this modest 
April bungalow. One has some regard for the property of theo- 
logians, philosophers, scholars and historians who claim Anselm 
for their own and resent the trespass of the vulgar herd. Another 
April saint, Richard of Chichester, English to the bone, who 
never wrote a thing, seemed a more easily accommodated guest, 
and he was pursued, even unto headache and exasperation, 
through the wilds of mediaeval Worcestershire and the schools of 
Oxford, Paris and Bologna, through the teeming pages of Matthew 
Paris, the sarcastic O.S.B., and a great tome of the Bollandists, 
those all-embracing S.J.s. But Richard eluded capture; he would 
not materialize; and this was the sadder because the glimpses 
caught of him ploughing the neglected fields near Droitwich or 
shivering over his book in an Oxford attic or countering with 
much courtesy the wiles of a Bolognese Portia or arguing with 
his shocked almoner in defence of the undeserving poor, were so 
uncommonly appealing. The blame for his non-appearance rests, 
one deeply regrets to say, with his dear friend and so-called 
biographer, Ralph Bocking, that date-despising, rhapsodizing 
O.P. Friar Ralph’s style may be estimated from his excursus on 
the symbolism of salt, which is the pride of Droitwich, or from his 
descant on the Saint’s name Latinized, wherein he found to his 
delight elements of the three pleasant words, ridens, carus and dulcis, 
a plece of etymology that dumbfounded even the Bollandists, 
with all their experience of biographers gambolling in the 
brightest heavens of invention. But, to do him justice, Ralph 
was probably not much to blame, for his dear, sweet, smiling 
Richard obviously possessed and practised the most wonderful 
gift for lying hid. 

St. Anselm, too, in his day two hundred years earlier, had 
pined for the shadows, but without a hope in the world of being 
granted them. Genius, like murder, will out, and he was a very 
great genius, one whose name figures beside that of St. John 
Chrysostom in Dante’s Fourth Heaven of the Sun, whose deeds 
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and sufferings are a part of English history, whose Ontological 
Argument has teased philosophers for close on nine centuries, 
whose Cur Deus Homo is the most thought-provoking treatise on 
the Incarnation ever written, whose speculations on Grace and 
Free Will anticipated by half a millenium the famous theological 
battle-fronts of Bafies and Molina. It has been said of him that 
he was “‘a dialectician even in his prayers”, but it would be far 
truer to say that he was a man of prayer even in his dialectics, 
and that is why we mere proselytes of the gate think ourselves 
entitled to do a little eavesdropping while he discourses with the 
philosophers and theologians. The history of Anselm’s ‘‘Prayers” 
is a fascinating subject in itself. Take, for instance, the beautiful 
tender prayers, one to each day of the week, which the Church 
in Missal and Breviary invites her priests to say before Mass,! 
They are all given under the confident caption, “‘Oratio S. 
Ambrosii Episcopi’, but Ambrose, the staid, dry Roman, could 
not, for all his greatness, have written anything so sweetly expan- 
sive. It needed a barbarian to do it, a child of the Goths or 
Burgundians, and the Middle Ages with one accord voted for 
St. Anselm. Among the works of Anselm, as edited by the seven- 
teenth-century Maurist, Dom Gabriel Gerberon, and taken over 
by J. P. Migne (P.L., 158, 921 seq.), the prayers are still to be 
found. Gerberon relied for his text on the work of the prolific 
Jesuit, Théophile Raynaud, who was the first to bring all the 
prayers and meditations attributed to St. Anselm together in one 
volume. But the most famous of the Maurists, Mabillon, differed 
from his brother in St. Benedict, Gerberon, and gave good reasons 
for his conviction that the so-called ‘‘Oratio S. Ambrosii”’, anony- 
mous in the codex of its origin, came from the devout heart of an 
obscure monk contemporary with Anselm, named from his lack 
of inches Joannelinus, or Little John, In our time, the formidable 
Dom Wilmart of Farnborough has vindicated Little John’s author- 
ship beyond further argument, and in the process castigated the 
unfortunates Raynaud and Gerberon mercilessly. They were, it 
seems, editors of quite exceptional turpitude.” 


1 They were discussed from a devotional angle in the February issue of THE 
Ciercy Review. 

2 Mabillon’s arguments are given in Migne, P.L., 147, 449 seq. Anselm, he sug- 
gests, loved the prayers of Joannelinus so well and used them so much that they came 
to be attributed to his own pen. Joannelinus, a native of Ravenna who specialized in 
medicine, became Abbot of Fécamp five years before Anselm was born and died 
full of years in 1079. Besides many learned articles on the problem contributed to the 
Revue Bénédictine, Dom Wilmart wrote an introduction of sixty-two lively pages for a 
French translation of the Meditations and Prayers of St. Anselm, published at Paris in 
1923. This fine analysis of the whole complicated story is made amusingly human by 
many biting epithets directed to the address of Raynaud and Gerberon, both of them 
dead for well over two hundred years. It is good to know that the Prayers before 
Mass, so glowing with love and reverence for Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 


ee <s mage 
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All that, it may be said, is a highly negative way of doing 
honour to St. Anselm in his month of April, and the writer who 
found motes in the kind eyes of Friar Bocking is displaying great 
baulks of timber in his own. Too true, so here without further ado 
are some positive Anselmian facts to refresh the memory. He was 
born, as already stated, in 1033, a bad time in the Church’s his- 
tory. His mother, Ermenberga, is supposed to have been related 
to the ducal House of Burgundy, largely a dynasty of urbane 
brigands, but with saints interspersed. His father, Gundulf, a 
wealthy and worldly Lombard, is given a peerage and a palace at 
Aosta by many writers, though not by the only writer who knew.! 
In his childhood, Anselm used to imagine from his mother’s 
account of it that Heaven stood perched on top of the snow-clad 
mountains which enclose Aosta, and once in a dream he scaled 
them and was most courteously entertained at table by God, the 
Great King (Rule’s Eadmer, p. 315). The story seems almost 
like a parable of his earthly existence which consisted so much of 
mountaineering in the high altitudes of the human spirit, in- 
variably with God for company. The passion for study and specu- 
lation which characterized him even to the hour of his death? 
was early in evidence, without detracting at all from his boyish 
charm. “‘Crevit ergo puer et ab omnibus diligebatur.”” Delivered 
over at his earnest petition to an enthusiastic but unwise tutor, he 
attempted such violent irruptions into the kingdom of knowledge 


were written at the very moment when the upstart Berengarius of Tours first denied 
the Real Presence. Shall we ever be given a Breviary with the Prayers sailing under 
their right colours : ““Oratio Joannellini Abbatis” ? For anyone who may care to know, 
the authentic Meditations of Anselm, according to Dom Wilmart, are those numbered 
in Migne 2, 3 and 11, and the authentic Prayers are the following nineteen, 9, 20, 
23-4, 34, 41, 50-2, 63- 5, 67-9, 71-2, 74-5. Not a single one of the sixteen Homilies 
in Migne is authentic. 

1 He, of course, was Eadmer, a monk of Christchurch, Canterbury, who became 
the intimate friend and biographer of Anselm. Anselm was happier than most saints 
in this biographer, a sensible Saxon who kept his eyes open and asked plenty of 
questions. In late life he was deservedly elected Archbishop of St. Andrews, but 
prevented by political reasons from taking possession of his see. Besides his De Vita 
et Conversatione Anselmi, he wrote also as background a most precious history of the 
Saint’s time entitled, Historia Novorum in Anglia. These are given in Migne, P.L., 
tomes 158 and 159, together with Anselm’s works, authentic and spurious. Martin 
Rule, the author of a very good and solid though rather long-winded English life of 
the Saint in two volumes (London 1883), edited the Latin text of both Eadmer’s 
works for the Rolls series in 1884. To this we shall refer as ‘“‘Rule’s Eadmer’”. Another 
contemporary Benedictine monk, William of Malmesbury, gives a briefer sketch of 
Anselm’s career in his De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum (Rolls Series, 1870). 

2“When Palm Sunday dawned [a.D. 1109], we were sitting around his bed as 
usual. One of our number said to him: ‘Father and Lord, as far as it is given us to 
know, you are leaving this world and going to keep the Easter Court with your Lord.’ 
He replied : ‘If it is His will I shall gladly obey, but if He should prefer me to stay 
with you just long enough to solve the question of the origin of the soul which I have 

n turning over in my mind, I would gratefully accept the chance, for I do not 
know whether anybody else will solve it when I am gone’,” (Rule’s Eadmer, p . 416). 
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that he damaged his young head and nearly lost his senses. It 
was a happy calamity for other boys, as it turned him into one of 
the most sympathetic and judicious schoolmasters of the Chris- 
tian centuries. Once, an abbot complained to him bitterly about 
the conduct of the boys at his monastery: ‘““Though we never 
stop thrashing and restraining them day and night, they only 
get worse.”” Anselm looked at him in astonishment. ‘‘Tell me, 
Lord Abbot,” said he, “if you planted a sapling in your garden 
and then walled it all round in such a way that its branches had 
no chance to expand, what sort of a tree would it be when after 
years you released it from its confinement?” The abbot answered 
innocently that it would be a worthless, stunted tree. ‘‘Precisely,” 
said Anselm, ‘‘and who but you would be to blame? This is 
exactly what you are doing with your boys. They were planted 
in the garden of the Church to increase and fructify unto God, 
but you and your monks so hedge them about with terrors, 
threats and blows that they have no scope whatever to exercise 
their liberty. . . . For the love of God, will you tell me why you 
are so hostile to them? Are they not human and of the same nature 
as yourselves? Would you like others to treat you as you treat 
your boys?” The abbot protested that the only purpose of their 
severity was to form the rascals to grave and mature behaviour. 
*‘Just so,” replied Anselm, “‘bread and other solid foods are fine 
» rep > 
for the stomach that can manage them, but try them out on an 
infant at the breast and you will see the little thing strangled 
rather than strengthened. . . . Weak souls, as yet young in the 
service of God, need their own food, just as much as weak bodies, 
and that food is the milk of others’ meekness, kindness, mercy, 
cheerful encouragement, and loving support.” On hearing these 
words, the good abbot wept and fell at Anselm’s feet, begging 
absolution for the pedagogical sins of himself and his brethren, 
which he promised faithfully to amend.? 
There were Benedictines at Aosta in Anselm’s youth,’ and to 

1“Pene in amentiam versus est.”’ This interesting detail is from a manuscript in 
the Vatican Library which belonged to Queen Christina of Sweden. Rule cites it in 
his Eadmer, p. cxix, and thinks it affords corroborative evidence that Anselm’s parents 
were of princely rank—very thin evidence, it must be said. 

2 Rule’s Eadmer, pp. 339-41. John Richard Green, who loved Anselm and des- 
cribed him as “‘a tender-hearted poet-dreamer, with a soul pure as the Alpine snows 
above him and an intelligence keen and clear as the mountain air’’, gives a résumé 
of the passage translated above in his Short History of the English People (Chap. II, 
sec. iii). Even the prejudiced Freeman fell to the charm of this foreigner of pro- 
nounced Papistical convictions and declared him to be “the very embodiment of 
righteousness and mercy” (History of the Norman Conquest, Vol. IV, p. 444). 

8 The vicar-general of the diocese in those days was the compassionate Bernard 
of Menthon, Apostle of the Alps, who founded the famous hospices for travellers 
in the passes now bearing his name. He was declared patron saint of all mountaineers 


by Pope Pius XI in 1923. As the Benedictines prefer lower altitudes and reasonable 
temperatures, Bernard put his hospice in charge of the Augustinian canons, 
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their way of life he felt himself irresistibly attracted, though not 
at first apparently for the highest spiritual reasons. What he 
hankered after was the freedom of the monastic library. Before 
he had reached his fifteenth birthday he applied for admission 
behind his father’s back, and on being refused prayed to God for 
an illness that might soften the abbot’s heart. But that cautious 
man remained obdurate, even when the applicant reported him- 
self to be in danger of death, for the anger of such people as 
Gundulf was not a thing to be ightly provoked. By a natural 
revulsion Anselm then took to the primrose path, the only res- 
traint on his dalliance being the love he bore to his holy and 
unhappy mother. When she died, he seemed, as he said, “‘to have 
lost the anchor of his heart”, and might have gone to the devil 
altogether but for the attitude of his extravagant and overbearing 
father who, possibly because of his pathetic attempt to become a 
monk, had grown to hate him. So tyrannically was he treated that 
he determined in his early twenties to run away and seek in a strange 
land the peace denied him at home. With a single faithful retainer 
for company and a donkey to carry his few effects, he set out over 
the snows of Mont Cenis to find his happiness, relinquishing 
unregretted the wealth and position to which he had been born. 

The happiness Anselm yearned for was that of understanding 
the causes of things, the happiness of a philosophy leaning on 
Heaven. For nearly three years he eagerly frequented the schools 
of Burgundy and France, a wandering embodiment of his own 
famous phrase, fides quaerens intellectum, faith in search of under- 
standing. But he sought in vain, and, wearied of dusty answers, 
at length trudged into Normandy where rumour told of better 
prospects for learning at Avranches on the sea, so celebrated 
again for such different reasons in our own mad times, and at 
mysterious Le Bec, a monastery still building in a little secluded 
valley without a name, about thirty miles south-west of Rouen. 
Thither before Anselm was born another such seeker as himself, 
and like him, or half of him, a Lombard, had made the same 
long pilgrimage, the Lanfranc of Pavia who is so much mixed up 
with 1066 and All That, and whom an old writer described as 
“the splendid eye of the world” (Migne, P.L., 150, 9). How this 
famous and saintly man of letters discovered the man of arms 
turned monk, Herluin, Lord of Brionne, after a terrible night 
pinioned and blindfolded in the Forest of Ouche, with the wolves 
howling all around, is memorable even among the finest stories of the 
Middle Ages.! Lanfranc tried to hide at Bec, but his genius could not 





_ 1} Migne, P.L., 150, gives the details, together with Lanfranc’s works and an 
interesting biography of Herluin, whom the author, Anselm’s friend, Gilbert Crispin, 
Abbot of Westminster, calls Saint Herluin. But the founder of Bec, though an exceed- 
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be kept under and soon transformed the humble wattle and daub 
monastery into one of the most illustrious schools of Christendom.! 
Lanfranc did not take long to discover the worth of his new 
pupil from across the Alps, and became to him ‘‘a friend in a 
thousand”. But Anselm hesitated to commit himself to Bec com- 
pletely for the endearing reason that he wanted to shine some- 
where by his own light and not be merely a pale reflexion of the 
splendid eye of the world. ‘‘How untamed I was in those days!” 
he used to say long afterwards as an old man to his confidant, 
Eadmer. He gave Cluny a thought, meditated plunging into the 
desert altogether as a hermit, and even wondered whether he 
should not return to Aosta, now that his father was dead, and 
spend his inheritance in charity. But he could do that wherever 
he was and the grace of God did the rest. It was in 1060 that he 
burned his boats, at the age of twenty-seven. Thereafter for 
thirty-three years Bec was his universe, his purgatory and his 
paradise. During fifteen of those years he held the office of prior, 
and then, after Herluin’s death in 1078, ruled for another fifteen 
as abbot. Constantly in his pages Eadmer as it were throws up 
his hands in despair of being able to do justice to the unearthly 
beauty of the life which he led all that time, a very angel’s life, 
only that angels feel no pangs of hunger or cold or utter physical 
exhaustion in their worship of God. We are given glimpses of 
Prior Anselm wrestling with the embittered, jealous soul of the 
young monk Osbern who hated him for his very goodness; of 
Anselm nursing this Osbern, become his dearest friend, day and 
night during his last illness; and of the desolate Prior weeping 
his eyes out with sorrow when Osbern dies. Or another time we 
watch him by the bed of an old paralysed monk named Herewald. 
“You, Herewald,”’ cries Eadmer suddenly, ‘‘know the truth of 
what I say about his never-ending charities. You could tell how 
he nursed you back to health, crushing grapes between his hands 
so that you might drink the juice from his hollowed palm, when, 
as you informed me, you could by no other means be refreshed.” 
The Prior haunted the infirmary, ever inventing new ways of 
alleviating the pain or lassitude of his ailing brethren. “‘Sicque 
sanis pater et infirmis erat mater, immo sanis et infirmis pater et 
ingly holy man, was never formally or informally canonized. It is curious that neither 
he nor Lanfranc should have any real right even to the title of Blessed when that 
most tempestuous of all Archbishops of Canterbury, Boniface of Savoy, enjoys it. 

1 Bec attracted pupils of the brilliant but showy and conceited Berengarius from 
Tours. According to the contemporary Guitmund, Archbishop of Aversa, it was 
chagrin at the loss of his men and jealousy of Lanfranc which led the unhappy Arch- 
deacon to deny the Real Presence. If he could not outshine Lanfranc as an orthodox 
theologian, he would at least make the Catholic world take notice of him as a heterodox 


one (Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, Vol. V1, pp. 92-4; Migne, P.L., 
149, 1428). Both Lanfranc and Guitmund wrote against the new heresy. 
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mater in commune” (Rule’s Eadmer, p. 328). That is exactly 
what he was, a father and mother in one, and that is how he 
; loved to think of God. In one of the many beautiful authentic 
| prayers which he composed at this time for the comfort of friends, 
he thus addresses Our Lord: ‘‘And Thou, Jesus, dear Lord, art 
Thou not a mother too? .. . Indeed Thou art, and the mother of 
all mothers, who didst taste death in Thy longing to bring forth 
children unto life... . O Christ, our Mother, see how Thy dead 
child takes refuge under Thy wings to be cherished out of his 
fear by Thy loving indulgence and won from his despair by the 
odour of Thy sweetness. . . . OQ Mother, recognize Thy dead child 
by the sign of Thy Cross which he makes or the voice of his con- 
fession. Bring him to life again and justify Thy sinner. Comfort 
Thy affrighted little one who despairs of himself and looks for his 
strength to Thee’ (Migne, P.L., 158, 981-3). 

Some may perhaps detect a streak of sentimentality in such 
writing, and no doubt Anselm was given to wearing his heart on 
his sleeve, but the chief characteristic of his spiritual life, marked 
even in the few lines quoted and dominant in the tenderest 
and most lyrical of his prayers addressed to the Mother of God, 
was his piercing sense and horror of sin. So this kindliest of men 
who put himself at the beck and call of others from morning to 
night, and often through the night, who wept for the danger of a 
hunted hare and prayed to God for the liberty of a captive bird,? 
regarded himself first and foremost as a penitent and practised 
all his life as a monk the most rigorous austerities. Sentimentality 
is mawkish because it is only a surface emotion, but Anselm’s 
love of God and man was strong as death and struck down to 
Hell and up to Heaven. He is perfectly charming in his letters to 
his innumerable friends and even mingles tears with the ink when 
| he writes to one of them (Migne, P.L., 158, 1145), but quite a 
different Anselm appears in his dealings with the gay monk 
Henry, his procurator in England, who liked a good dinner and 
unfortunately was in the habit of getting drunk (Migne, P.L., 
158, 1154-5). On one occasion, the Saint astonished our excellent 
Eadmer by telling him that if Hell yawned at his feet"he would 
gladly jump into it rather than offend God. ‘“‘Nihi] enim in mundo 
quantum peccare timebat” (Rule’s Eadmer, p. 374). 

It was during the busy crowded years of his rule, when Bec, 


1 Rule’s Eadmer, pp. 378-9. Those incidents happened in England and were wit- 
nessed by Eadmer, who tells of them delightfully. A boy held a small bird captive by 
means of a piece of string tied round its leg. This he would jerk when the bird attempted 
to fly and then gloat over its helplessness. Anselm came upon the scene: “Quod 
Pater aspiciens miserae avi condoluit, ac ut rupto filo libertati redderetur optavit. 
Et ecce filum rumpitur, avis avolat, puer plorat, Pater exsultat.”” The hare story is 
too well known to be repeated, and anyhow there is no room, 
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for all its seclusion, had become the cynosure of the Western 
World and the most hospitable house in Christendom,! that 
Anselm penned, often at dead of night, the great speculative 
works which earned for him the title of “‘Father of Scholasticism”, 
and the respectful attention of such highly unscholastic meta- 
physicians as Descartes, Leibniz, Kant and Hegel. But he was a 
scholastic with an enormous difference, a philosopher who let 
cheerfulness constantly break in, and a theologian so humble and 
human that his syllogism might at any moment collapse into a 
prayer. Anxte doctus is the good phrase borrowed from Macrobius 
which William of Malmesbury applies to him, a man solicitously 
learned in the sense that his learning was only another facet of 
his immense charity, questing all the time for means to lighten 
our common Christian burden of belief. But we must here emu- 
late in a white sheet the same William of Malmesbury who also 
finding himself behindhand and short of space skipped without 
a blush from the consecration of Anselm as Abbot of Bec to his 
consecration as Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

Anselm as Archbishop is one of the grandest and most heroic 
figures in the whole of English history. With the deepest mis- 
givings and many a long lingering look behind to the lost paradise 
of Bec, he consented for the sake of the suffering Church and 
people of England to be enthroned at Canterbury in September 
1093, six months after the famous scene by the sick-bed of the 
terrible Rufus in Gloucester, when the crozier had been violently 
thrust into his clenched fingers and himself dragged by main 
force to the nearest church for a ceremony of thanksgiving which 
sounded in his appalled ears like the very knell of doom. And 
indeed that day his peace for thirteen tumultuous years was 
doomed. In an effort to deter his brother bishops who were 
entirely under the Red King’s thumb, he had protested that they 
were endeavouring to yoke a poor old sheep, meaning himself, 
with a ferocious bull. But the poor old sheep become shepherd 
and guardian of the nation’s liberties, temporal as well as spiri- 
tual, underwent a third transformation into a proper British lion, 
a match for the bull any day, despite all that miscreant’s loud 
oaths by the Holy Face of Lucca. The conflict between the gentle 
scholarly Saint and the blaspheming Tyrant, ‘‘a foul incarnation 
of selfishness in its most abhorrent form, the enemy of God and 
man’’,? makes a tremendous story, but all that need be recalled 


1 Eadmer is at a loss for words to describe Anselm’s boundless hospitality but 
found one good formula: “Se in omni hilaritate, sua in omni largitate’”—that was 
how he treated his guests high and low, giving himself to them with all cheerfulness 
and his goods with all generosity (Rule’s Eadmer, p. 347). 

2 Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, ed. Hamilton, in the Rolls series, p. 77. 

8 So the judicious Stubbs in his Constitutional History, i, 302. 
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of it here is that when Rufus met sudden and unprovided death 
in the New Forest, probably the only eyes on earth which shed a 
tear for him were exiled Anselm’s (Rule’s Eadmer, p. 405). It was 
during his wanderings abroad at this time in search of help 
from the Holy See that he completed on top of a Campanian 
mountain the little epoch-making masterpiece in dialogue form, 
Cur Deus Homo, a book destined to keep theologians talking until 
the end of the world. Specially invited by his good friend Pope 
Urban II, he attended the Council of Bari in 1098, one of 180 
bishops, and covered himself with glory among them, as Eadmer 
who sat at his feet on the occasion is proud to record. The Saint’s 
small dogmatic treatise, De Processione Spiritus Sancti contra Graecos, 
resulted from this adventure, but dearer to remembrance is the 
fact that the Red King would have been excommunicated by the 
Council had not Anselm gone down on his knees and implored 
the Pope and bishops to withhold their thunderbolt (Rule’s 
Eadmer, pp. 104-7). 

The six years of conflict with Rufus were followed by seven 
of even more painful strife with his less violent but equally 
totalitarian brother, Henry I, from all of which Anselm emerged 
a scarred and exhausted warrior, still clasping and holding high, 
untattered and untarnished, the banner of the Church’s freedom. 
He stood for freedom of the body as well as of the soul, and, a 
pioneer in this as in so many other respects, explicitly condemned 
and prohibited ‘“‘the nefarious traffic of slavery, hitherto prevalent 
in England’’, at the national synod convened and presided over 
by him at Westminster in 1102 (Rule’s Eadmer, p. 143; William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta, p. 120). He died with sackcloth and ashes 
spread under his wasted body on 21 April, 1109, “‘just as the 
dawn was breaking’. Nine years later St. Thomas Becket was 
born. If we would seek for the sources of that giant’s strength, 
we might find a clue by watching him on his throne at Canterbury 
during the singing of the capitular Mass, absorbed—and may 
apostles of the liturgy forgive the reference—not in his Missal or 
Pontifical, but in the genuine Orationes Sancti Anselmi.t 
-1§0 Herbert of Bosham, St. Thomas’s secretary and biographer (Robertson, 
Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Rolls Series, 1877, Vol. III, p. 210). In his 
attractive life of Anselm published in 1873, Dean Church makes the surprising state- 
ment that he “suffered the indignity of a canonization at the hands of Borgia”. 
There would have been no indignity about it, but in fact Anselm was never formally 
canonized at all. He did not need to be, as the devotion of the faithful had seen to it 
almost from the day he died. He was formally declared a Doctor of the Church by 
Pope Clement XI in 1720. No saint is more alive and dateless. Reading him, we can 
imagine ourselves lying in the infirmary at Bec, watching the sweet face lined with 
thought and suffering which used to bring tenderness into the eyes of the stern old 


Conqueror, or listening to the voice of infinite sympathy, telling how good a place 
Heaven is and how friendly God wants to be even with the blackest of sinners. 


J. Broprick, S.J. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
COMMUNION GENUFLEXION 


If only one small particle is consecrated, is it permitted to eliminate 
one of the genuflexions directed by the rubric, by taking the host 
immediately from the corporal after the Jndulgentiam? (O.) 


REPLY 


Rit. Celebr. Missam, X, 6: Si qui sunt communicandi in Missa, 
Sacerdos . . . facta genuflexione, ponat particulas consecratas in Pyxide, 
vel, si pauci sint communicandi, super Patenam. . . . Interim minister 
facit Confessionem, dicens: Confiteor Deo, etc. Tum Sacerdos iterum 
genuflectit et . . . dicit Misereatur vestri, etc. . . . Postea genuflectens, 
accipit manu sinistra Pyxidem seu Patenam cum Sacramento, dextera 
vero sumit unam particulam... . 

The method suggested would mean eliminating the first genu- 
flexion, but the rubric is so explicit that it should, in our opinion, be 
observed even when there is only one particle. A writer, however, in 


Ami du Clergé, 1922, p. 511, sanctions this suggested method, in the 
case of an infirm priest, for the reason that it is not clearly contra 
rubricas, and this view may be accepted. The usual commentators do 
not advert to the point. 


GENERAL ABSOLUTION OUTSIDE DANGER OF DEATH 


Since the conclusion of peace, the familiar rules for giving general 
absolution, whether to the forces or to civilians, no longer apply. A 
priest, called to an internment camp to say Mass, finds that the German 
prisoners, for unavoidable reasons, have not seen a priest for a long 
time; they are anxious to go to the sacraments, but their numbers, as 
well as the language difficulty, makes it impossible for each to go to 
confession singly. Was he right in giving general absolution? (G.) 


REPLY 


S. Poenit, 25 March, 1944, ad II; Tue CLercy Review, XXV, p. 
git: Praeter casus in quibus agitur de mortis periculo, non licet 
sacramentaliter absolvere plures una simul, aut singulos dimidiate 
tantum confessos, ratione tantum magni concursus poenitentium, 
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qualis verbi gratia potest contingere in die magnae alicuius festivitatis 
aut indulgentiae (cfr. Prop. 59 ex damnatis ab Innocentio XI die 
2 Martii 1679): licet vero si accedat alia gravis omnino et urgens 
necessitas, verbi gratia si poenitentes—secus nulla sua culpa—diu 
gratia sacramentali et sacra Communione carere cogantur. Decernere 
autem si militum aut captivorum aut civium turma in tali necessitate 
inveniatur, locorum Ordinariis reservatur, ad quos praevie recurrere 
tenentur Sacerdotes, quoties id possibile sit, ut licite eiusmodi abso- 
lutionem impertiant. 

(i) This instruction of the Sacred Penitentiary appeared oppor- 
tunely, since many classes of people will, for many months, be in the 
situation therein described. The proper course for the priest would have 
been to consult the local Ordinary, and obtain his permission. This 
restriction on giving general absolution is necessary in order to preserve 
Christian discipline from deteriorating. But on the usual principle of 
epikeia, expressly indicated by the above document in directing recourse 
to the Ordinary ‘“‘quoties id possibile sit”, the priest not only may but 
should give general absolution to these interned prisoners. For the 
permission would certainly be forthcoming from the local Ordinary, if 
he is duly acquainted with the facts, and the reluctance any priest might 
have in departing from the usual procedure is more than outweighed 
by the still greater reluctance he should have in refusing the Body of 
Christ to the faithful entitled to receive Holy Communion. It is as- 
sumed that the penitents absolved will understand that they must 
confess their sins in number and species when next they go to confession. 

(ii) Should it happen that the priest is wrong in judging that the 
conditions for general absolution are present, his act though unlawful 
is nevertheless valid. This is certain on general principles, and it is 
implied in the document cited above: ‘‘ut licite eiusmodi absolutionem 
impertiant”, and in n. III which declares that the non-observance of 
the rules for giving general absolution is an abuse. It is for the priest 
to repent for unlawfully giving a general absolution, or for not having 
recourse to the Ordinary, but he need have no anxiety about the 
validity of his absolution. 


PrRopPER BisHOP FOR ORDINATION 


The situation discussed in THE CLercy Review, 1945, XXV, 
p. 229, assumes that the candidate has received the tonsure, in which 
case it is now clear that the bishop of the diocese in which he is incar- 
dinated is exclusively the proper bishop for subsequent orders. But can 
you solve the problem when a student in the Seminary of diocese X, 
who has no domicile anywhere, desires to be tonsured for the service of 
diocese Y. Who is the proper bishop for conferring the tonsure? (W.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 92, §1: Domicilium acquiritur commoratione in aliqua 
paroecia aut quasi-paroecia, aut saltem in dioecesi, vicariatu apos- 
tolico, praefectura apostolica ; quae commoratio vel coniuncta sit cum 
animo ibi perpetuo manendi, si nihil inde avocet, vel sit protracta ad 
decennium completum. 

Canon 955, §1: Unusquisque a proprio Episcopo ordinetur aut 
cum legitimis eiusdem litteris dimissoriis. 

Canon 956: Episcopus proprius, quod attinet ad ordinationem 
saecularium, est tantum Episcopus dioecesis in qua promovendus 
habeat domicilium una cum origine aut simplex domicilium sine 
origine ; sed in hoc altero casu promovendus debet animum in dioecesi 
perpetuo manendi iureiurando firmare, nisi agatur de promovendo . . . 
qui servitio alius dioecesis destinatur ad normam can. 969, §2.... 

Code Commission, 17 August, 1919: Quisnam sit episcopus proprius 
pro ordinatione illorum qui nullum domicilium habent? Resp. Prout 
dubium exponitur, est episcopus loci in quo fit ordinatio, modo tamen 
ordinandus praevie acquirat domicilium cum iuramento ad normam 
can. 956. (Private Reply. Cf. Periodica, 1923, XII, p. 73.) 

The various problems which arise in determining the proper bishop 
for ordination have been, for the most part, solved by official and 
public Roman decisions, and the present difficulty seems to be the only 
serious one remaining. A qualified domicile is, under the law of the 
Code, essential for establishing the proper bishop for ordination: if the 
candidate has no domicile he has no proper bishop for this purpose. 
One solution of the difficulty outlined above is for the student to visit 
his future diocese Y, to acquire a domicile therein by staying one night, 
and to take an oath to remain; the bishop of Y will then be the proper 
bishop. This is a cumbersome method, especially if the two dioceses 
are far apart, though it has frequently been adopted as being the only 
certain and safe procedure; bearing in mind the severe penalties of 
canon 2373.1, Ordinaries are naturally averse to running any risk. 
There is always, of course, the remedy of seeking an indult, but this is 
also an unattractive procedure. Bouscaren, writing in Periodica, 1940, 
p- 144, favours an indult as the only correct solution: ‘‘. . . si certo 
constet ordinandum nullum habere domicilium, et illud in loco ordina- 
tionis—loquimur de prima tonsura—acquirere nequeat, putamus 
adhuc verum manere quod citati auctores de illo casu docent, sc. 
restat ut per indultum apostolicum provideatur’’. 

Bouscaren, it will be noted, agrees that an indult must be obtained 
if the candidate is unable to acquire a domicile in the diocese where he 
is dwelling, namely the diocese in which the Seminary is situated. The 
apparent obstacle to his so doing, assuming he has reached his majority, 
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is that he cannot have the intention of remaining there permanently 
since it is his intention to be tonsured for the service of another diocese. 
If this obstacle can be surmounted, one will have a solution of the 
difficulty which avoids the other cumbersome procedures suggested. 

The generality of canonists consulted take it for granted that the 
obstacle, in the present state of the law, cannot be surmounted, and we 
know of only one writer who appears to teach the contrary. De Hene- 
ghan, writing in The Jurist, 1943, p. 329, states that the candidate, 
when he reaches his majority, may acquire a domicile in the diocese 
in which the seminary is located ; the bishop of that diocese is then the 
proper bishop for conferring the tonsure, which he does under an 
agreement with the bishop of the diocese for the service of which the 
candidate is destined, by which, on receiving the tonsure, the candi- 
date is incardinated in the distant diocese, whose bishop is henceforth 
the only proper bishop for promoting him to orders. 

This is a reasonable solution, provided the intention of remaining 
permanently can be harmonized with the intention of becoming incar- 
dinated elsewhere, and we are offered no solution of this difficulty. 
It is scarcely covered by the clause in canon g2, §1, “‘si nihil inde 
avocet’’, according to the best canonists. Thus Michiels, De Personis, 
p. 106: **. . . requiritur vero ut hic et nunc, vi voluntatis praesentis, 
intendatur commoratio in determinato loco in indefinitum protrahenda, 
ita ut discessus futurus nondum sit determinatus et volitus. . . .” 
Accordingly, until this very attractive solution of the problem is more 
firmly established, it is our opinion that the candidate must either 
acquire a domicile in his future diocese or seek an indult dispensing 
from the law of canon 955, §1. 


CROZIER INDULGENCES 


What precisely is the Crozier indulgence, and how is the faculty 
for granting it obtained? (X.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Indulg., 15 March, 1884 (Supplement to Ferraris, Bibliotheca, 
IX, p. 262): 

i. Utrum Indulgentia quingentorum dierum quoties in Rosariis 
per Crucigeros benedictis oratio dominica, vel salutatio angelica devote 
dicatur revocanda sit: 

(a) vel ut apocrypha, seu ratione dubiae authenticitatis ; 
(b) vel uti indiscreta, seu ratione indiscretae concessionis ; 
(c) vel ob alias extrinsecas rationes? 
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Et quatenus negative ad omnes primi dubii partes: 

ii. Utrum eadem Indulgentia rata habenda sit et confirmanda, vel 
potius dicenda sit ratihabitione et confirmatione non indigere? 

iii. Utrum pro acquirenda eadem Indulgentia necesse sit integrum 
Rosarium devote recitare? 

iv. Utrum expediat aliis etiam Sacerdotibus concedi privilegium 
benedicendi Rosaria cum applicatione Indulgentiae quo gaudent 
Sodales Crucigeri? 

Resp. Ad i. Negative in omnibus. Ad ii. Non indigere. Ad iii and iv. 
Negative. 

The indulgence was first granted by Leo X, 20 August, 1516, to 
the Master-General of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine of the 
Order of the Cross, and the decree given above, which is the principal 
document now quoted by the authors, restricted it to the fathers of 
that Order. The rule, however, has since become relaxed and the 
faculty may be obtained, like any other, from the Sacred Penitentiary. 
It used to be obtainable by joining some pious association, but the 
decree Consilium suum persequens, 20 March, 1933, abolished this very 
attractive and simple way of obtaining faculties, as from 1 April, 1933, 
the date of its promulgation; priests joining pious associations after 
that date must apply to the Holy See, through their own Ordinaries, 
for whatever special faculties they may desire; priests enjoying such 
faculties before that date retain them. 

The special character of this indulgence, which may be attached 
to the ordinary rosary, consists in the grant of 500 days indulgence 
for the separate recitation of a Pater or Ave, without reciting the whole 
rosary or even a decade, and without meditating on the mysteries. 
Moreover, from S.C. Indulg., 12 June, 1907,” the Crozier indulgence 
may be gained cumulatively with the Dominican whilst reciting the 
rosary on beads blessed for both purposes, a special favour which is an 
exception to the general rule of canon 933. 

The faculty for blessing beads with this indulgence usually permits 


the blessing unico signo crucis, without a specified formula and without 
the use of holy water. 


ELEVEN O’CLock RULE 


In my young days as a priest, rectors of parishes insisted on the 
observance of this rule. What is the text of the law, and is it still in 
force? Also, what modification, if any, is permitted in “summer time”? 
(SENEx.) 


1Cf. THe CLercy Review, 19935 VI, pp. 73 and 165; 1934, VII, pp. 70 and 


4343 1937, XIII, p. 192; 1940, XI 


} P- 374: 
3 Periodica, III, p. 350. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REPLY 


IV Westm. Dec. XI, 10: Ad presbyterium, seclusis necessitatis vel 
charitatis officiis, (sacerdotes) sub nocte maturius redeant. 

Local Synodal Decree: Seclusa necessitate, nemo hora undecima 
noctis tardius ad presbyterium redeat. (Thus in Lancaster Statutes (1935), 
n. 6; Leeds Synods (1911), n. 2; Middlesbrough Decrees (1933), n. 3.) 

Canon 33, §1: In supputandis horis diei standum est communi 
loci usui; sed in privata Missae celebratione, in privata horarum 
canonicarum recitatione, in sacra communione recipienda et in 
ieiunii vel abstinentiae lege servanda, licet alia sit usualis loci sup- 
putatio, potest quis sequi loci tempus aut locale sive verum sive 
medium, aut legale sive regionale sive extraordinarium. 

At the Low Week meeting of the Bishops, 23 April, 1868, n. 29, 
it was agreed that “without interfering with any rule that may exist 
in different dioceses, requiring priests to return home before 11 p.m., 
the said hour be the latest at which they shall be required to be at 
home. The penalty to be inflicted for neglecting such rule is at the 
discretion of each bishop”.t In the [Vth Westminster Provincial 
Council, which was held in 1873, the hour was not defined. Accord- 
ingly, the eleven o’clock rule is not a provincial law. 

Resolutions agreed upon by the bishops of a country, in accordance 
with canon 292, §1, whilst not being provincial laws, are for the 
securing of a due measure of uniformity, and it is for each bishop to 
promulgate the rule agreed upon in his own diocese, whether in synod 
or not; it is then a diocesan law, and must be interpreted, particularly 
in regard to penalties, according to the terms of canon 14. In addition 
to the three examples of diocesan law quoted above, similar enact- 
ments are contained, though not in identical terms, in Liverpool Synod 
(1934), n. 23, and in the laws of most dioceses. They remain in force 
until they are lawfully modified or abrogated. 

It is evident, from the terms of canon 33, §1, that the eleven 
o’clock rule, wherever it exists, must be interpreted according to the 
reckoning of time usual in the district; the faculty of using other 


computations is extended only to the obligations mentioned in the 
canon. 


Pusiic PRAYERS DuRING MAss 


Does S.R.C., 4 August, 1922, refer to a children’s Mass, where the 
priest recites Mass prayers with the children even during the Canon? 
I have found that the only way to have the children understand the 


1 This information was communicated to us from a diocesan curia; we are not 
aware of any source in which it is printed. 
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Mass is to recite the prayers in this way, with short explanations of 
what the priest is doing at the different parts of the Mass. Miming the 
Mass in school does not give the children the requisite knowledge or 
devotion. I find also that converts are helped in understanding the 
action of the Mass by attendance at such children’s Masses. Must 
the practice “‘be entirely removed’? (V.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 4 August, 1922, n. 4375: (1) An liceat coetui fidelium 
adstanti sacrificio Missae, simul et conjunctim respondere, loco minis- 
tri, sacerdoti celebranti? 

(2) An probandus sit usus, quo fideles Sacro adstantes, elata voce 
legant Secreta, Canonem, atque ipsa Verba Consecrationis, quae, 
paucissimis in Canone verbis exceptis, juxta Rubricas secreto dici 
debent ab ipso sacerdote? 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, audito specialis Commissionis 
voto, omnibus mature perpensis, ita respondendum censuit : 

Ad 1. Ad Rmum Ordinarium juxta mentem. Mens autem est: 
Quae per se licent, non semper expediunt ob inconvenientia quae 
facile oriuntur, sicut in casu, praesertim ob perturbationes quae sacer- 
dotes celebrantes et fideles adstantes experiri possunt cum detrimento 
sacrae actionis et rubricarum. Quapropter expedit, ut servetur praxis 
communis, uti in simili casu pluries responsum est. 

Ad 2. Negative ; neque permitti potest fidelibus adstantibus quod a 
Rubricis vetitum est sacerdotibus celebrantibus, qui Canonis verba 
secreto dicunt, ut sacris Mysteriis maior reverentia concilietur, et in 
ipsa Mysteria fidelium veneratio, modestia et devotio augeantur; 
ideoque mos enuntiatus, tamquam abusus, reprobandus est, et, sicubi 
introductus sit, omnino amoveatur. 

This reply of the Sacred Congregation, and others in a similar 
sense, refer to what has become known as the Missa Dialogata, in which 
the faithful answer with the server the usual responses of a Low Mass, 
and eyen recite with the celebrant the portions which, in a sung Mass, 
are chanted by the choir. These practices may be permitted with the 
Ordinary’s sanction. 

A further development took the form of the congregation reciting 
with the priest those parts of the Mass which the rubrics direct the 
celebrant to recite secreto ; this practice is forbidden. 

The recital of any other authorized prayers, accompanied by 
appropriate explanations, especially during a children’s Mass, is not 
touched. by the above decree. 


1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1922, VI, p. 234; 1941, XX, p. 453. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BENEDICTION: CANDLES ON SIDE ALTARS 


Is there any law which directs or implies that, during exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament, candles at a side altar must be extinguished? 


(C.) 


REPLY 


i. The custom of extinguishing them, for example when May 
devotions at the Lady Altar are followed by Benediction, is widely 
spread, and it was our impression that there was a law to that effect. 
But on examining all the sources at our disposal, we can discover no 
rule of the common law which expressly requires these candles to be 
extinguished. 

ii. It could be maintained, with plausibility, that the rule of extin- 
guishing them is implied, at least, in the general terms of the Clementine 
Instruction which, in many sections, safeguards the attention of the 
worshippers from being distracted from the central object of their 
worship. It is true, indeed, that this Instruction for the Forty Hours 
provides a norm for shorter expositions in many points, but section 3, 
which directs images near the altar of exposition to be veiled, certainly 
does not apply to functions other than the Forty Hours, and the official 
commentator has much to say against the rigid observance of this rule,? 
even during the Forty Hours. Devotion to Our Lord in the Holy Euchar- 
ist does not exclude Our Lady and the Saints, and we are not only 
accustomed, but ordered on occasion to say prayers to them before 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed. It is the view of many that the origins 
of Benediction are closely allied to Marial devotions.® 

iii. What the common law leaves undetermined, local law may 
make more precise. But we can find no express rule requiring the 
extinguishing of candles at other altars in the collections of local laws 
at our disposal; if any direction of this kind exists it must be obeyed 
in the locality to which it applies. The directions issued for Cardiff and 
Menevia in 1943 include the following, n. 100: “. . . any great quantity 
of candles blazing at a shrine so situated as to cause distraction, 
whether such a shrine is within the sanctuary rails or not, is to be 
extinguished’. This seems to us an excellent interpretation of the 
common law. 

Until better instructed, accordingly, it is our opinion that, provided 
the number of candles is not so excessive as to distract attention from 
the altar of exposition, there is no obligation to extinguish them during 
Benediction, unless local law so directs. E. J. M. 

1 Cf. l’ Ami du Clergé, 1909, p. 96; 1914, p. 816. 


2 Cf. Decreta Authentica, IV, pp. 10, 11, 139. 
° Cf. Tue Crercy Review, 1941, XX, p. 361. 
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National Cultures, Nazism and the Church. By Dr. Andrew J. Krzesinski. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 128. (Bruce Humphries Inc., Boston, U.S.A. $1.75.) 


Tue purpose of the author of this book is to show the total divorce 
which the National Socialists in Germany made with the cultural 
tradition of Christian Europe. The book is patchy and too schematic, 
but it is valuable because of its copious quotation from original sources 
—from Hitler himself, from Hauer, Bergman and Rosenberg. Dr. 
Krzesinski maintains that the Nazi creed is in fact the socialized appli- 
cation of the doctrine of the survival of the fittest—that the Aryan race 
is the most fitted to survive, and may, indeed must, use every means 
for that purpose. The cult of German-Aryan supremacy is a mystique— 
a veritable religion based on a crude Pantheism denying both a per- 
sonal God and the Incarnation. 

Surveying the ghastly nemesis that has overtaken Germany one 
cannot help feeling that this theory of living has in it something of the 
devil. And should not the same be said of every totalitarian system 
which defies God and the moral law? If Dr. Krzesinski’s book dates a 
little now that the end of Nazi Germany has come, it still remains a 
salutary lesson, and both a reminder and a test for the future. 

A. B. 
Hilaire Belloc. By Robert Hamilton: Crown 8vo. Pp. 64. (Douglas 
Organ. 5s.) 
It is perhaps a truism to say that this generation of English Catholics 
owes more than it can repay to the genius of Hilaire Belloc. In many 
cases, too, it owes more than it realizes, and Mr. Robert Hamilton has 
done a real service in writing this little essay as an “introduction to his 
spirit and work’’. Discussion on the merits of Belloc’s work is apt to 
become sharply divided, and even among Catholics there is a feeling 
that, in history and sociology at any rate, he has so striven to swing 
back the pendulum that he has distorted truth, has set up historical 
caricatures in place of characters, and has, in the long run, even ren- 
dered a disservice to Catholic scholarship. No one would dispute the 
literary quality of almost all Belloc’s poetry, from the moving appeal 
of The South Country to the infectious swing of Tarantella or the sublime 
nonsense verses. Nor does anyone dispute Belloc’s mastery of English 
prose: witness the wide range of his essays, the great reflective writing 
like The Cruise of the Nona, and the unique achievement of The Path to 
Rome. It is on his sociological doctrine and on his approach to history 
that opinion divides. Mr. Hamilton, who considers Belloc and his work 
under five heads—The Humanist, The Historian, The Sociologist, The 
Essayist and The Poet—faces this issue squarely, and has written a sane, 
balanced and discriminating critique of Belloc’s work in both these fields. 
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He sums up Belloc’s method of writing history in a somewhat ugly 
phrase, as the interpretation of historical process “in the light of the 
characterological relation of individuals, whom he judges by means of 
his own wide and profound experience of life’’. It is true that Belloc’s 
best work is biographical, that his strength lies in the delineation of 
character, and that he is better at analysing the interplay of persons 
than explaining the course ofevents. Mr. Hamilton defends him against 
the charge of bias, and argues that his “irritatingly dogmatic’’ pro- 
nouncements are the result not only of a rather pontifical manner, but 
of both the force and clarity of his judgements. He does not meet the 
criticism, often made, that Belloc too ruthlessly simplifies both situa- 
tions and characters. In this discussion on his work and methods it 
might well be said that Belloc himself has supplied us with a key in two 
sentences which he wrote in the introduction to his Wolsey: “‘Judge- 
ment is of the essence of history. If the picture rendered leaves many 
essentials out of place or inexplicable, judgement has been at fault, and 
the consonance or dissonance of his statements with what we know of 
human nature is the test of an historian.”” That may be true, but it isa 
test which not all would wish to apply without some qualification. It 
helps, however, to explain both the value and the fascination of the 
great historico-biographical studies such as Charles I and Cromwell; 
though it is surprising to find that Mr. Hamilton omits to mention 
Cranmer. 

The chapter on Belloc the Sociologist gives an admirable account 
of his distributist position and provocatively suggests that The Servile 
State can best be understood against the background of the historical 
studies, notably Elizabethan Commentary and The Last Rally. The Essay on 
the Restoration of Property is neatly summarized. Perhaps the big fault in 
this chapter is the omission of any mention of Belloc’s failures. The 
essay on Usury showed that Belloc had not grasped the reasons for the 
Church’s condemnation of that practice. 

In his conclusion Mr. Hamilton rightly comes back to the centre of 
Belloc’s thought—his Catholic humanism—his understanding of man 
which has grown out of his understanding of the Incarnation. The 
Belloc of The Path to Rome has not changed in this essential, and the 
lines he wrote then still give us the core and centre of his mind: 


Heretics all, whoever you be, 

In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea, 

You never shall have good words from me. 
Caritas non conturbat me 


“If you ask me,” he wrote, ‘“‘why I put a Latin line at the end, it 
was because I had to show that it was a song connected with the 
Universal Fountain and with European culture, and with all that 
Heresy combats.” 
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De Potestate dominativa in Religione. Auctore Gerardo Kindt, C.SS.R. 
Pp. 363. (Desclée de Brouwer. No price indicated.) 


Tue author, a doctor in canon law, has written this dissertation for 
obtaining the degree of “magister” at Louvain, and like all similar 
publications it is of a specialized character, dealing with the inner 
nature of the subjection of the professed members of a religious 
Institute to the superiors. 

The legislation of the Code provides ample material for elucida- 
ting the doctrine, and whilst it does not, indeed, settle the controversy, 
the opinion is favoured which regards the vow of obedience as the basis 
of this subjection. The power enjoyed by the superior over his subjects 
is ecclesiastical authority, but it is essentially private, not public in 
character, though the public authority of the Church sanctions and 
supports it. Hence the author’s definition of this power: “‘Potestas 
ecclesiastica ordinis privati, quam Ecclesia, ob personalem religiosorum 
in voto obedientiae peractam mancipationem, Superioribus Religionis 
legitime concedit in personam subditorum, ad normam Constitu- 
tionum et iuris communis, quaeque obligat ex virtute religionis et 
quandoque specialis obedientiae.”’ 

We must confess that we had always regarded religious subjection 
as pivoting upon the vow of obedience, but the author’s purpose in 
elaborating this doctrine is to show the inadequacy of any other view: 
it is, namely, something far more radical and personal than the sub- 
jection of an individual in any ordered society to its lawfully con- 
stituted superiors. 

The author is not particularly concerned with the application of 
his principles to individual cases, and mutatis mutandis the same rules 
apply as in the subjection of secular clerics to the bishop ; for example, 
what the constitutions permit the superior may not forbid, and if the 
constitutions do not provide for some contingency the superior’s 
authority may do so. It is chiefly under the historical aspect that this 
dissertation has value, tracing the notion of potestas dominativa from the 
early stages of monasticism through Gratian and Suarez to its modern 
exponents, and it cannot fail to occupy a permanent and authoritative 
position in the literature of the subject. 


E. J. M. 


The Priest of the Fathers. By Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. Pp. 171. (Bruce 
Publishing Company. $2.50.) 

Fr. HeEston’s method, in writing this book on the priesthood, is to 

allow the Fathers to speak for themselves, in an English version of the 

extracts quoted, for the purpose of explaining the relations between 

the priest and God, the priest and the people, and the priest and him- 

self. This triple division of the subject is instructive, since a priest’s 
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influence on the people is derived from his relations towards God, and 
his power over the real and the mystical Body of Christ demands from 
him a personal spiritual perfection of the highest order. 

The Fathers chiefly quoted are St. Gregory the Great, St. John 
Chrysostom and St. Jerome. The English clergy are fairly familiar 
with the Regula Pastoralis of St. Gregory from Bishop Hedley’s Lex 
Levitarum, but they are probably less familiar with the others, and 
Fr. Heston’s book, without claiming to be exhaustive of their teachings, 
is an easily read introduction thereto. 

The work has a lengthy preface written by His Grace the Apostolic 
Delegate in the United States, in which the truth is stressed that it is 
only by nearness to the throne of God that the minister of Christ can 
live a good priestly life, and the encyclical of Pius XI Ad Catholici 
Sacerdotii, 20 December, 1935, is earnestly recommended. 

The author himself anticipates possible objections from American 
priests that the Fathers are out of date, and little suited to the life of a 
modern priest in the twentieth century; he has little difficulty in 
showing that the patristic principles and lessons retain all their value 
for us and are as changeless as the priesthood of the eternal Son of 
God. E. J. M. 
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The Soul’s Betrothal-Gift. By Hugh of St. Victor. Translated by F. 
Sherwood Taylor. Pp. 39. (Dacre Press. 35.) 


Tue intellectual and spiritual prestige of the School of St. Victor 
has not perhaps been sufficiently recognized, owing to the pre-eminent 
greatness of other mediaeval masters. Yet Hugh, Richard and Adam 
of St. Victor were remarkable men. Hugh, of Saxon origin, the author 
of the small spiritual masterpiece, De Arrha Animae, here translated, 


was a philosopher, a mystic, and one of the founders of scholastic 
theology. 


he De Arrha Animae has a maturity of touch and a winning appeal 
in all its own. It is a soliloquy between man and his soul, in which man 
ve gradually leads his soul to acknowledge all God’s gifts to it, betokening 
His singular love and consequently His claim to a unique love in 
return. The book is Augustinian in quality; Hugh of St. Victor was 
so steeped in the thought of St. Augustine that he has been called 
alter Augustinus. It is also a typical example of what M. Gilson has 
- called Christian Socratism; it studies man, not only in his littleness 
and his unlikeness to God, as the Greek Socratic would do, but also, 
to and mainly, in his greatness, as made in the image of God and richly 
the endowed with tokens of God’s individual love. It is, after the manner 
pen of the Victorines, a little book of affective mysticism, stressing charity 
im- 


and indicating the goal of charity in a prayer of union. 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor has made a beautiful translation of a beauti- 
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ful book. Man’s closing words to his soul (if a rather long quotation 
will be pardoned) will show the twofold excellence of the original 
and of the translation. 


‘Truly it is your beloved that visits you, but he comes invisible, 
secret, incomprehensible. He comes to touch you, not to be seen by 
you. He comes to counsel you, not to be understood by you. He comes 
not to pour his whole self into you, but to offer himself to be tasted; 
not to fulfil your desire but to draw your love. He offers you some 
first-fruits of his love; he does not tender you the fullness of completed 
satisfaction. And this is the greatest feature of your betrothal-gift, 
that he, who one day will give himself to you to be seen and possessed 
for ever, now sometimes gives you a taste of himself, that you may 
know how sweet he is. Now in the meantime be you consoled for his 
absence, inasmuch as you are continually refreshed by his visitation, 
so that you be not weary. My soul, we have already said much; after 
all this, I pray you recognize the One, follow the One, lay hold on the 
One, possess the One.” 


In such words we recognize a beautiful world, to most, unfortu- 
nately, unknown, in which the great masters of the spiritual life have 
lived and prayed and taught. It is good for the soul to make contact 
through them with the undying glories of eternity. 

3. G. 


The Young Christian Workers Priests’ Bulletin. Published by the Y.C.W., 
43 Offley Road, London, S.W.g. (Monthly, ros. per annum.) 


Tuis is a new publication designed to meet the needs of the ever- 
increasing number of priests who are chaplains to Y.C.W. sections or 
who are concerned with the problems of the lay apostolate in the 
working classes. It contains notes on the current Enquiries in the 
Y.C.W. Movement, and the first few numbers have also included 
articles of great interest. The February number contained some notes 
on “The Real Apostolate’, by Cardinal Saliége, the heroic Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, which state very clearly the conception of Catholic 
Action which is at the basis of the Y.C.W. 

-The March issue has appeared in a new format and increased 
in size. It is hoped that, if sufficient support is forthcoming, the size 
will be increased still further and book reviews, book summaries and a 
short account of important social Bills before Parliament will be 
included as regular features. Among the contents of the current 
number is an article found among the papers of a Jesuit priest who 
died a martyr’s death at Dachau, entitled “The Dignity of Work”. 
“*, . it was not by accident that Our Lord chose to be a worker. He 


loved wood, and knew all its secrets from twenty years of working with 
it. He was born in the wood of the manger, and He willed to die in 
the bloody grip of His friend, His brother, the wood of the Cross. . . .” 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PASTORAL APPROACH TO 
EX-SERVICE MEN 


Dom Mark Haidy, O.S.B., writes: 

It is sometimes asked what is going to happen to the Catholic men, 
now being demobilized, once they return to ordinary parish life. Many 
have had an intensive Catholic training in the services. Others have 
seen their religion in unfamiliar and often stimulating circumstances, 
Rome, Jerusalem, Belgium, and France. All these men have, one would 
imagine, a great contribution to offer to the Catholic life of the country. 
It is, I think, questionable whether the existing parish framework 
with its associations, guilds and clubs is capable of making the fullest 
use of this contribution. Will it not be rather stifled and the fruitful 
experience of the war years be lost and forgotten? For the existing 
associations can hardly claim to do more than provide recreational 
centres for men in their leisure hours. They would appear to fail to 
provide the stimulus of an intelligent and positive view of the Faith, 
essential to counteract the alarming falling-off in practice. 

There is a very marked contrast between the outlook of the victors 
of the two World Wars. Those returning from the first were for the 
most part disillusioned, and they carried their disillusionment through 
the twenties and thirties. The men being demobilized now, whether 
they have come from Anzio or the Moulmein Railway, have a distinct 
note of confidence about them, confidence in themselves and in the 
future. 

That this is the time to review the whole approach made to Catholic 
men becomes more evident in the light of the experience of service 
chaplains. Many, I believe, have found that ignorance of the Faith 
amongst Catholic troops is widespread and that it extends to the most 
elementary subjects. One chaplain told me that a thirty per cent 
attendance at Sunday Mass was the very most that could be expected 
from English Catholic troops, when facilities were made the easiest 
possible. One may well ask whether our methods of iristruction at 
school are the most suitable, and whether adequate provision is made 
for the religious instruction of young people when they have left school. 

Could some competent authority organize a clerical conference, at 
which the needs of Catholic men could be thoroughly aired? This 
would be particularly valuable in the light of the experience of service 
chaplains. They and Priests who have worked with Americans would 
have much interesting information to bring forward, invaluable to the 
pastoral clergy in their approach to men. The peculiarly virile and 
masculine note of American Catholicism is, I think, noteworthy. 
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American Catholics appear not only to be far better instructed than 
our own, but also to be more regular in their duties. 
I offer subjects for possible consideration : 
(1) The continuation of Moral Leadership courses in Civil life. 
(2) The Mass, Liturgy, Preaching and Retreats. 
' (3) Home, Family, Marriage. 
(4) Catholic associations, Y.C.W., the Legion, clubs. 
(5) Can anything be learnt from the Grail, which would be appli- 
cable to men? 
(6) Can anything be learnt from recent experiments in France 
(e.g. the Paris Mission as revealed in P. Godin’s book, 
La France pays de mission) ? 
(7) What is to be done about the 36 million untouched by parish 
life? 
(8) What is to be done about the anti-christian tone of Labour 
organizations? 


THE CANONIZATION OF FRITHBERT 


(THe Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, pp. 27-8; pp. 167-8) 


Fr. Bolton writes: 

In reply to Fr. Brodrick’s query about the above may I point out 
that Frithbert is included by the Benedictine editors of A Book of 
Saints (London 1921)? I do not know on what grounds they include 
him, but I will state as rapidly as possible the facts which I have 
within immediate reach, and which show at least a local cultus: 

(1) The monks of Hexham set up a painted image of him in their 
choir, complete with a golden halo and the name “St. Frithbert’’. 

(2) A tooth from his body was among the relics venerated at 
Durham Cathedral. 

(3) The Chronicle of Melrose speaks of him as a saint. 

I share Fr. Brodrick’s desire to know more about him, but there 
is little more than the dates of his episcopate, generally given as 735- 
766. However, if only to show that his canonization is not just an 
empty legend, I draw attention to the Continuatio Baedae which speaks 
of Frithbert of Hexham and Egbert of York as vere fideles episcopi—a 
really splendid epitaph. 
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